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Calendar 

1905 

April  5,  Spring  Recess  ends  8  a.  m Wednesday 

May  30,  Memorial  Day Tuesday 

June  II,  Baccalaureate  Sermon Sunday 

June  12,  Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees Monday 

June  13,  Annual  Meeting  of  Alumni Tuesday 

June  14,  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Commencement Wednesday 

June  15,  Summer  Vacation  begins Thursday 

September  12,  Summer  Vacation  ends Tuesday 

September  13,  Registration   for  First   Semester Wednesday 

September  14,  Lectures  and  Recitations  begin,  8  a.  m... Thursday 

November  23,  Thanksgiving  Recess Thursday  and  Friday 

December  20,  Christmas  Vacation  begins,  8  a.  m Wednesday 

1906 

January  3,  Christmas  Vacation  ends,  8  a.  m Wednesday 

January  19,  Registration  for  Second  Semester Friday 

January  25,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges Thursday 

January  30,  First  Semester  ends Tuesday 

January  31,  Recess Wednesday 

February  i,  Second  Semester  begins,  8  a.  m Thursday 

February  22,  Washington's  Birthday Thursday 

March  28,  Spring  Recess  begins,  8  a.  m Wednesday 

April  4,  Spring  Recess  ends^  8  a.  m Wednesday 

May  30,  Memorial  Day Wednesday 

June  10,  Baccalaureate  Sermon   Sunday 

June  II,  Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees Monday 

June  12,  Annual  Meeting  of  Alumni Tuesday 

June  13,  Fortieth  Annual  Commencement Wednesday 

June  14,  Summer  Vacation  begins Thuisday 

September  11,  Summer  Vacation  ends Tuesday 

September  12,  Registration  for  First  Semester Wednesday 

September  13,  Lectures  and  Recitations  begin,  8  a.  m.  . .  .Thursday 
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Ripon  College 


Historical  Sketch 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  the  first  building  of  the  present  city  of 
Ripon  was  erected ;  three  more  were  added  during  the  next  year, 
and  civic  pride  was  already  laying  plans  for  the  founding  of  a 
college.  These  plans  grew  rapidly;  articles  of  incorporation  were 
approved  January  28,  1851,  constituting  fourteen  Ripon  citizens 
the  first  Board  of  Trustees;  a  beautiful  eminence  near  the  center 
of  the  city  was  donated  for  a  campus,  and  work  was  at  once  begun 
upon  the  first  building,  the  present  East  College.  The  new  institu- 
tion was  from  this  period  to  1864  called  Brockway  College,  in 
recognition  of  the  munificence  of  William  S.  Brockway,  a  citizen 
and  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  projected  school. 

At  this  point,  the  trustees,  recognizing  that  the  school  was  to 
be  of  more  than  local  influence,  made  overtures  to  the  Winnebago 
District  Convention  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  to 
assume  a  share  in  the  direction  of  the  new  institution.  The  proposi- 
tion was  accepted,  and  J.  W.  Walcott,  who  had  previously  been  at 
the  head  of  an  academy  in  New  York,  at  the  request  of  all  concerned, 
took  charge  of  the  work  and  opened  the  school  in  1853. 

The  work  prospered ;  ten  additional  acres  adjoining  the  original 
site  were  purchased,  and  within  a  year  or  two  plans  were  made 
for  a  second  college  building,  a  dormitory;  in  1855  the  charter  was 
revised,  thus  defining  more  definitely  and  equitably  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  various  bodies  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  the  college. 
In  spite  of  the  financial  crisis  that  swept  over  the  country  in  1857, 
the  work  went  bravely  on,  though  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of 
its  chief  executive.  The  above-named  dormitory,  formerly  Middle 
College,  now  remodeled  into  the  present  Smith  Hall,  was  ready 
for  occupancy  in  1858;  thus  had  the  scope  of  the  school  expanded 
beyond  merely  local  interests. 

In  the  trying  years  preceding  the  Civil  War,  i857-'6i,  G.  B. 
Cooley  and  later  C.  C.  Bayley,  of  Amherst  College,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  work;  and  Dana  Lamb,  a  graduate  with  valedictorian 
rank  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  J.  W.  Walcott,  H.  M.  Chapin, 
J.  J.  Miter,  with  others  stood  as  never-failing  friends  and  advisors. 
Something  of  the  internal  workings  of  the  school  in  those  years  can 
be  inferred  from  the  following  slightly  adapted  excerpt  from  an 
old  letter  of  1856:     "The  recitation  building  is  of  stone,  and  com- 
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pares  most  favorably  with  the  vaunted  models  of  the  East.  The 
recitation  rooms  are  finished  in  butternut  wood  oiled  and  varnished. 
The  desks  are  of  the  same  material,  each  accommodating  one 
student.  The  whole  is  arranged  upon  an  original  plan,  uniting 
elegance  and  convenience.  Men  and  women  recite  together  in  cer- 
tain classes.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  higher  English  branches 
and  in  those  classical  studies  necessary  to  fit  for  college;  work  in 
higher  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  is  complete  and 
thorough.  A  full  course  of  collegiate  instruction  is  to  be  provided 
for  at  once.  Difficulties  in  obtaining  board  and  rooms  will  be 
obviated  by  the  completion  of  our  new  building,  which  will  contain 
about  forty  study  rooms,  with  a  bedroom  and  a  wardrobe  attached 
to  each;  a  commodious  dining  hall  will  be  in  the  basement.  The 
campus  is  an  ample  one  and  the  most  beautiful  imaginable."  Such 
is  the  picture  of  Brockway  College  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  in 
1861. 

The  shock  and  turmoil  of  that  year  naturally  diverted  for  a 
time  the  trend  of  the  institution ;  the  young  men  were  entering  the 
army ;  the  head  of  the  school  was  called  elsewhere  and  his  successor 
could  not  at  once  be  found ;  financial  distress  was  extreme.  It  was 
decided  to  suspend  the  regular  school  work  for  one  year,  though 
two  of  the  faculty,  Mrs.  Clarissa  T.  Tracy  and  Miss  Martha 
Wheeler,  remained  and  taught  private  classes  in  the  dormitory 
rooms.  The  grounds  and  buildings  were  let  to  the  Government 
to  be  occupied  by  the  First  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  and 
from  September  10  to  December  i,  1861,  Brockway  College  re- 
mained a  military  camp. 

But  for  all  this,  the  trustees  were  not  disheartened.  During 
this  very  year  of  apparent  hopelessness,  money  was  being  raised 
to  relieve  the  financial  stress — no  easy  thing  to  do  when  they  were 
paying  12  per  cent  interest  on  a  debt.  Success,  however,  crowned 
their  efforts,  and  in  September,  1862,  the  school  was  reopened.  A 
larger  teaching  force  than  ever  was  employed,  with  Edward  H. 
Merrcll  at  the  head.  The  student  body  grew  in  numbers,  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  civil  strife  the  fortunes  of  Brockway  College  became 
brighter  and  prophetic  of  yet  better  years  to  come. 

The  next  year,  1863,  marks  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  of  rapid 
growth.  William  E.  Merriman,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College 
and  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  college,  bringing  to  his  work  a  definitely  constructive  policy. 
Within  a  year  all  past  financial  burdens  were  removed  and  plans 
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were  maturing  for  an  initial  endowment  of  $50,000.  A  new  char- 
ter, dated  April  11,  1864,  was  secured,  changing  the  name  of  the 
college  from  "Brockway"  to  ''Ripon,"  and  securing  various  legal 
rights  and  exemptions  necessary  for  the  best  development  of  the 
school.  The  buildings,  which  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers  a  year  or  two  before,  were  repaired  and  three  new  profes- 
sorships were  founded.  The  attendance  grew  rapidly,  so  that  a 
new  dormitory  was  needed.  This  building,  begun  in  April  and 
finished  in  September,  1867,  is  the  old  West  College,  now  being 
remodeled;  funds  for  its  erection  were  contributed  largely  by  citi- 
zens of  Ripon. 

In  1868  Ripon  College  had  grown  so  far  beyond  local  bounds 
as  to  receive  the  endorsement  of  the  General  Convention  of  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  churches  of  Wisconsin.  Thus 
strengthened  it  was  able  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  Education  in  obtaining  a  large  increase  in 
the  endowment.  This  gave  the  institution  recognition  in  the  fra- 
ternity of  colleges,  and  from  this  date  it  has  grown  steadily  to  the 
present  time. 

The  events  of  the  remaining  decades  can  for  obvious  reasons  be 
only  briefly  summarized  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  Ripon  College,  as  such,  begins 
in  1863;  it  covers  the  administrations  of  four  presidents:  William 
Edward  Merriman,  D.  D.,  1863-1876;  Edward  Huntington  Merrell, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1876-1891;  Rufus  Cushman  Flagg,  D.  D.,  1892- 
1901 ;  Richard  Cecil  Hughes,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  1901  — 

The  endowment  fund  has  been  augmented  from  time  to  time 
by  substantial  bequests ;  notably,  a  part  of  the  famous  Erwin  estate ; 
a  gift  from  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone  of  Maiden,  Mass. ;  a  legacy  left 
by  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knowles,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the  gift  of 
valuable  property  in  Milwaukee,  given  by  the  Hon.  Edward  D. 
Holton  of  that  city. 

During  these  same  years  important  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  buildings  and  equipment.  The  old  Science  Building  and 
Transit  House  were  built  in  1876.  Then  came  the  reconstruction  of 
East  College  in  1883,  the  acquisition  of  Dawes  Cottage  in  1887,  the 
erection  of  Bartlett  Cottage  in  1888,  the  acquisition  of  Ingalls  Park, 
the  college  athletic  field,  in  1888,  the  erection  of  Ingram  Hall  in 
1900,  the  complete  remodeHng  of  Middle  College  into  the  Elisha 
D.  Smith  Hall  in  1902,  and  lastly  the  New  Commons  Hall,  to  be 
ready  for  use  in  June,  1905. 
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Trustees 

Richard  C.  Hughes,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Board Ripon 

'■'Storrs   Hall,   M.D.,  Trustee   Emeritus Ripon 

E.  H.  Bottum,  Esq Milwaukee 

Samuel  M.  Pedrick,  Esq Ripon 

William  J.  Starr,  Esq Eau  Claire 

Hon.  F.  J.  Lamb Madison 

Hon.  A.  E.  Thompson Oshkosh 

A.  G.  Farr,  Esq Chicago,  111. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hatten New  London 

O.  H.  Ingram,  Esq Eau  Claire 

Samuel  T.   Kidder,   D.D Ripon 

D.  D.  Sutherland,  Esq Fond  du  Lac 

Frederic  W.  Upham,   Esq Chicago,   111. 

O.  J.   Clark,   Esq Ripon 

J.  Beveridge  Lee,  D.D Milwaukee 

George  L.  Field,  Esq Ripon 

Frank  K.  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  D.D New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hon.  O.  W.  Mosher New  Richmond 

Rev.  John  R.  Johns Randolph 


Executive  Committee 

Richard   C.   Hughes President 

Samuel   T.   Kidder Vice-President 

Samuel  M.  Pedrick Secretary  and  Treasurer 

O.  J.  Clark        George  L.  Field        D.  D.  Sutherland        A.  E.  Thompson 


Standing  Committees  of  the  Trustees 

On  Instruction 

A.  G.  Farr        A.  E.  Thompson        D.  D.  Sutherland        Frank  K.  Sanders 

On   Grounds  and   Buildings 
S.   M.   Pedrick  D.   D.   Sutherland 

Auditing 
W.  H.  Hatten  O.  J.  Clark 

On  Investments 
S.    M.   Pedrick  GcorRc   L.    Field  O.   J.    Clark 

On  Honorary   Degrees 
O.   H.    Ingram  F.  J.    Lamb 


*  Deceased,  January  13,  1905. 
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Faculty  and  Officers 

Richard  Cecil  Hughes,  A.M.,  D.D 309  Seward  St. 

President  and  Professor  of  Psychology. 

A.B.,  Wooster  University,  1884;  A.M.,  Wooster  University,  1887; 
D.D.,  Wooster  University,  1900.  Student,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1884-85;  Graduate  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 
1887;  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Sidney,  la.,  1887-91;  Professor 
of  Psychology,  Tabor  College,  1891-1901;  President  of  Tabor  Col- 
lege, 1897-1901;  Ripon  College,  1901. 

Clarissa  Tucker  Tracy,  A.M 315  Ransom  St. 

Professor  Emeritus. 

A.M.,   Ripon   College,   1895.     Instructor  in   Botany,   Ripon   College, 

1859-1902;   Professor  Emeritus,  Ripon  College,   1902. 

Edward  Huntington  Merrell,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D 302  Elm  St. 

Professor  of  Philosophy.     Edward  D.  Holton  Professorship. 
A.B.,    Oberlin    College,    1859;    A.M.,    Oberlin    College,    1862;    D.D., 
Lawrence  University,  1876;  LL.D.,  Middlebury  College,  1893.     Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Ripon  College,  1863-76;  President  of  Ripon  College, 
1876-91;  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Ripon  College,  1876. 

Charles  Henry  Chandler,  A.M 211^  Main  St. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  Cornelius  B.  Erwin 
Professorship. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1868;  A.M.,  Dartmouth  College,  1871. 
Teacher  of  Science  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H., 
1868-69;  Principal  of  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Academy,  1869-71;  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Antioch  College,  1871-81;  Ripon 
College,  1881. 

Edward  William  Clark,*  A.M. 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1890;  A.M.,  Oberlin  College,  1895.  Instructor 
in  Latin,  Oberlin  College,  1891-93;  Student  in  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  1893-95;  Ripon  College,  1895. 

Mary  Corinthia  Harwood,  M.L 121  Thorn  St. 

Dean  of  Women,  and  Professor  of  French  and  German. 
B.L.,  Lawrence  University,   1888;  M.L.,  Lawrence  University,   1891. 
Assistant    Principal,    Traer,    la.,    High    School,    1888-90;    Instructor 
in    French    and    German,    Grafton    Hall,    Fond    du    Lac,    Wisconsin, 
1893-94;    Ripon   College,    1895. 


*  On   leave   of   absence   in    Rome,    1904-5. 
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Frank  Morton  Erickson,  A.M 529  Woodside  Ave. 

Willcox  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

A.B.,    Wabash    College,    1892;    A.M.,    University    of    Chicago,    1895. 

Student  in  German  School  of  Archaeology,  Athens,   Greece,   1900; 

Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Highland  University  Academy,   1892- 

94;  Fellow  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1894-95;  Ripon  College, 

1895. 

Hubert  Gibson  Shearin,  A.M.,  Ph.D 430  Congress  St. 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

A.B.,  Central  University,  1897;  A.M.,  Central  University,  1899;  Stu- 
dent, Oxford  and  London,  1900;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1902. 
Teacher  of  English  and  German,  Abingdon,  Va.,  Male  Academy, 
1897-99;  Teacher  of  English,  Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1901;  Fellow  in  English,  Yale  University,  1900-02;  Ripon 
College,   1902. 

Oliver  Jones  Marston,  A.M 234  Elm  St. 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy. 

A.B.,  Greer  College,  1898;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1899;  Graduate  Student,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1898-99;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1899-1902.  Instructor  in  History,  Greer  College,  1897-98; 
Instructor  in  History,  Ripon  College,  1902-03;  Ripon  College,  1903. 

Carl  Spencer  Milliken,  S.B 621  Woodside  Ave. 

Professor  of  Biology. 

S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1899.  Teacher  of 
Science,  Flint,  Mich.,  High  School,  1899-1901;  Teacher  of  Biology, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  High  School,  1901-03;  Ripon  College,  1903. 

George  Francis  Weida,  Ph.D 850  Watson  St. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.S.,  University  of  Kansas,  1890;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1894.  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1893-94; 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Blackburn  University,  1894-96;  Baker  Uni- 
versity, 1896-97;  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1897-1903;  Ripon 
College,  1903. 

Evelyn  Shewell  Hayden,  S.  M Bartlett  Cottage 

Professor  of  Physics. 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902;  S.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904. 
Fellow  in  Physics,  University  of  Chicago,  1903-04;  Assistant  in 
Physics,  Smith  College,   1903;   Ripon   College,   1904. 

Theodore  Frederick  Meier,  A.B 850  Watson  St. 

Professor   of  Music. 

A.B.,  Mission  House  College,  1893;  Student  Chicago  Conservatory 
of  Music,  1894-96;  Student  Stuttgart  Royal  Conservatoire,  1900-03. 
Professor  of  Music,  Atlantic,  la.,  Normal  School,  1896-98;  Central 
State  Normal  School,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  1898-99;  Ursinus  College, 
1899-1900;    Ripon    College,    1903. 
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Emma  Saphene  Wyman,  B.I 430  Ransom  St. 

Instructor  in  Art  and  Public  Speaking. 

Graduate   of   Boston   Normal   Art   School,    1893;    B.I.,    Philadelphia 

College  of  Expression,  1894;  Student,  Emerson  School  of  Oratory, 

1894;    Student    under    Ramsey,    Lessofif,    Bishofif.     Teacher    of   Art, 

Platteville,   Wis.,   State   Normal   School,    1893-1902;    Ripon    College, 

1903. 

Heman  Howard  Powers Englebright  Hotel 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Bouhy,  Paris,  1895.     Tenor  Soloist,  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 

Brooklyn,    1890-92;    Dutch    Reform    Church,    New    York,    1892-94; 

Teacher   of  Vocal   Music,   Oshkosh,   Wis.,    1894;    Director  of   First 

Congregational  Church  Choir,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  1904;  Ripon  College, 

1903. 

Manson  Alexander  Stewart,  A.M Smith  Hall 

Instructor  in  Latin. 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1903;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1904;  Ripon  College, 

1904. 

Flora  Lucina  Clawson,  A.B .Bartlett  Cottage 

Instructor  in  German. 
B.  A.,  Ripon  College,  1904. 


Frank  Morton  Erickson,  A.M.,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

Oliver  Jones  Marston,  A.M.,  Librarian. 

Helen  Toombs,  107  Doty  St.    Assistant  Librarian. 

Elsie  Ruth  Maudlin,  428  Watson  St.    President's  Secretary. 
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Committees  of  the  Faculty 


Admission 

Professors   Erickson  and   Clark 

Alumni 

Professors  Chandler  and  Tracy 

Chapel  Service  and  Religious  Life 

Professors  Merrell  and  Meier 

Commencement 
Professors  Weida  and  Hayden 

Dormitories  and  Commons 
Professors  Erickson  and  Harwood 

Forensics 

Professor  Shearin  and  Miss  Wyman 

Library 

Professors   Marston   and  Milliken 

Publication 

Professors   Shearin  and   Erickson 

Social  Life 

Professor  Harwood  and  Miss  Wyman 

Student  Aid  and  Teachers'  Bureau 

Professors   Clark  and  Weida 

Student  Societies 

Professors  Hayden  and  Weida 

Athletics 

Professors  Milliken   and   Marston,  with  John  G.   Ingalls,  '76,  Arthur  J. 

Wiesender,  '05 

Dodge  Fund 

The    President,    with    Professor    Harwood    and    the    Treasurer 

Scholarships 
The   President,  with   Professor   Milliken  and  the  Treasurer 
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General  Information 

Degrees 

Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  after  recommendation  by  the  Faculty,  upon 
those  candidates  who  have  completed  the  collegiate  requirements. 
These  are  as  follows:  The  student  must  have  a  total  credit  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  in  the  college  courses,  and 
he  must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  based  upon  the  chief,  or  major, 
subject  of  his  course.  The  time  required  for  the  fulfillment  of  these 
two  conditions  for  the  Bachelor  degree  is  usually  four  years;  al- 
though those  who  can  are  permitted  to  complete  the  requirements 
in  less  time.  The  semester  hour  means  one  hour  recitation  or  lec- 
ture or  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Master  of  Arts.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  any  graduate  of  this  college,  or  of  any  college  offering 
substantially  equivalent  courses,  who  shall  have  completed  an  ap- 
proved course  of  non-professional  study  sufficient  to  constitute  an 
additional  year  of  college  work,  one-half  of  which,  at  least,  is  in  a 
single  department  or  in  closely  allied  departments.  This  work  may 
be  done  during  one  year  in  residence  at  the  College,  or  in  the  case 
of  graduates  of  this  College,  during  two  years  of  non-residence. 
Examinations  in  all  work  of  the  approved  course  are  required,  and 
a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  phase  of  the  leading  subject  of  the 
course  must  be  presented  at  least  one  month  before  the  close  of  the 
college  year.  Fees  for  all  special  examinations  and  the  usual  fee 
for  the  diploma  are  required. 

Teachers*  Training 

The  demand  for  Ripon  graduates  as  High  School  teachers  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  College  gives  special  attention  to  the 
thorough  training  of  teachers  for  advanced  work.  In  addition  to 
the  courses  in  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  there  are  teachers'  training 
courses  offered  in  various  subjects,  where  the  student  receives  defin- 
ite training  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject  and  the  use  of  the 
library  and  laboratory  material. 

Ripon  graduates  have  uniformly  received  state  certificates  with- 
out examination. 
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The  College  Year 

The  College  year  is  divided  into  semesters:  The  first  begins 
on  the  Second  Wednesday  of  September;  the  second,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  February.  The  courses  of  study  are  so  arranged 
that  students  may  enter  the  College  with  the  second  semester;  but 
those  desiring  to  begin  work  then  must  come  to  Ripon  early  enough 
to  register  and  make  arrangements  for  books  before  that  time. 

Besides  certain  of  the  usual  legal  holidays,  there  are  two  longer 
vacations  during  the  college  year,  one  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas, 
and  another  of  one  week,  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  The  Christmas 
vacation  begins  at  8  a.  m.  of  the  Wednesday  before  Christmas  day 
and  closes  at  8  a.  m.  of  the  Wednesday  after  New  Year's  day.  The 
Spring  recess  for  1906  extends  from  Wednesday,  March  28,  at  8  a. 
m.  to  8  a.  m.  of  the  next  Wednesday  thereafter,  April  4. 

No  regular  class  examinations  occur  just  before  Christmas,  and 
no  new  classes  are  formed  immediately  after  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. There  is  a  recess  of  one  day  between  the  first  and  second 
semesters. 

College  Buildings 

Ingram  Hall,  named  for  one  of  the  principal  donors,  Mr. 
O.  H.  Ingram,  of  Eau  Claire,  completed  in  1900,  is  the  main  recita- 
tion hall.  It  is  121  feet  long  by  73  feet  wide,  three  stories,  and 
half  of  the  basement  is  lighted  with  full  size  windows.  The  recita- 
tion rooms  and  laboratories  are  conveniently  located  with  reference 
to  each  other.  It  is  heated  throughout  with  steam  and  is  supplied 
with  water,  gas  and  electricity. 

East  College,  the  first  building  erected,  contains  administration 
offices,  chapel,  studios  and  practice  rooms  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and 
Music. 

Smith  Hall,  Middle  College,  entirely  remodeled  in  1903,  is  the 
men's  dormitory,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Elisha  D.  Smith,  of 
Menasha. 

West  College  is  now  in  process  of  remodeling,  funds  for  the 
work  being  provided  by  the  alumni  association.  All  the  first  floor 
and  part  of  the  second  is  given  to  the  commons,  the  rest  of  the 
upper  floors  will  be  used  for  a  men's  dormitory.  The  gymnasium 
is  in  the  basement. 
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Bartlett  Cottage^  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Sumner  Bart- 
lett,  of  Oshkosh,  is  the  women's  dormitory. 

The  Old  Chemical  Laboratory,  vacated  when  Ingram  Hall 
was  built,  has  been  remodeled  and  is  now  used  for  the  Athenian 
Literary  Society  Hall. 

The  President's  Residence,  adjoining  the  main  campus  on  the 
south,  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  in  1901. 

Dormitories 

Smith  Hall.  This  building,  named  in  memory  of  the  late 
Elisha  D.  Smith,  of  Menasha,  was  opened  in  1903  as  a  men's  dormi- 
tory. It  is  finished  throughout  in  hardwood,  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  The  students'  suites  are  large,  con- 
sisting of  study,  alcove,  and  wardrobe.  Many  of  these  suites  are 
arranged  for  two  or  three  students,  and  consist  of  a  central  study 
room,  with  the  bedroom  and  wardrobe  on  each  side.  Others  are 
arranged  for  one  occupant,  and  consist  of  a  single  study,  bedroom 
and  wardrobe  en  suite.  Some  of  these  are  completely  furnished; 
others  may  be  rented  without  furniture. 

Besides  the  student  apartments,  this  hall  also  contains  a  recep- 
tion room,  guest  room,  hospital,  and  in  the  basement  an  excellent 
bowling  alley.  The  reception  room  is  opposite  the  main  corridor. 
It  is  furnished  in  the  mission  style;  has  a  large,  open  fireplace,  and 
is  supplied  with  a  selection  of  the  current  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers. The  hospital  rooms,  furnished  by  the  class  of  1902,  are 
grouped  in  a  sunny  and  sequestered  portion  of  the  top  floor,  away 
from  all  noise.  They  consist  of  a  room  for  the  patient,  and  one 
adjoining  for  the  nurse;  both  rooms  are  furnished  for  use  in  any 
emergency.  The  bowling  alleys,  in  the  basement,  are  of  the  Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender  Co.'s  make  and  are  carefully  kept  in  condi- 
tion. On  the  whole  there  is  no  more  completely  equipped  men's 
dormitory  in  the  state  than  this  one. 

Bartlett  Cottage.  This  hall,  a  large  brick  structure  consist- 
ing of  three  stories  and  basement,  is  the  women's  dormitory.  It 
is  steam  heated  throughout  and  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
The  student  suites  consist  of  a  study  and  bedroom,  with  the  chief 
pieces  of  furniture.  In  addition  to  these,  the  building  contains  a 
reception  room  and  library,  a  guest  room  and  a  completely  equipped 
refectory.    The  reception  room  is  at  the  left  of  the  entrance  corri- 
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dor;  this  leads  into  the  house  Ubrary  containing  current  periodicals, 
a  piano,  and  other  details  which  add  to  the  homelike  atmosphere 
of  the  building. 

The  Commons 

The  Students'  Co-operative  Association  has  for  several  years  had 
the  use  of  a  dining  room  and  kitchen  in  one  of  the  college  halls 
and  has  successfully  furnished  board  of  good  quality  at  small  cost. 
This  commons  system,  even  with  its  comparatively  meagre  equip- 
ment, has  been  so  successful  that  the  alumni  and  former  students 
who  have  had  the  benefit  of  it  have  now  provided  by  their  generous 
gifts  a  new  commons  with  modern  equipment  and  every  convenience, 
to  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 
The  dining  room  is  large,  finished  in  oak,  is  well  Hghted  and  has 
two  open  fireplaces  to  add  to  the  cheer.  There  are  am.ple  cloak  and 
waiting  rooms  and  the  kitchen  and  serving  rooms  are  models  of 
convenience,  making  it  possible  to  serve  the  best  meals  at  the  lowest 
expense.  This  new  Alumni  Hall  will  add  much  to  the  comfortable 
living  of  the  students. 

Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms 

Main  Library.  This  occupies  large  central  rooms  on  the  first 
and  second  floors  in  Ingram  Hall,  situated  so  that  the  recitation  and 
seminar  rooms  adjoin  on  three  sides,  thus  making  any  book  needed 
for  class  work  readily  available.  Each  floor  of  the  library  is  lighted 
by  both  gas  and  electricity  and  has  perfect  daylight  exposure. 

The  main  library  contains  nearly  15,000  volumes,  1,800  of  which 
have  been  added  within  the  past  two  years.  They  include  modern 
critical  works,  works  of  reference,  bound  periodicals,  etc.  There 
are  also  several  rare  and  valuable  original  copies  from  the  early 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  presses,  and  many  transcripts 
and  reprints  of  works  of  earlier  date.  The  Athenian  and  The 
Ecolian  Literary  Societies'  libraries  of  1,500  volumes  are  incor- 
porated into  the  main  library. 

The  periodical  stacks  have  nearly  complete  bound  sets  of  the 
standard  American  and  British  magazines,  besides  about  thirty  of 
the  leading  journals  of  professional  or  technical  character,  such  as 
Centralblatt  fur  l^akteriologic,  Psychological  Review,  English  His- 
torical Review,  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  Mori- 
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ern  Philology,  American  Journal  of  Philology,  Classical  Review, 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  American  Chemical  Journal, 
Philosophical  Review,  Early  English  Text  Society  Publications,  etc. 

The  newspaper  file  is  supplied  with  leading  dailies  and  weeklies 
in  English,  French,  German  and  Welsh. 

The  contents  of  the  library  are  catalogued  according  to  the 
Dewey  Decimal  system ;  this  is  supplemented  by  numerous  depart- 
ment bibliographical  catalogues,  thus  encouraging  and  facilitating 
independent  research  on  the  part  of  the  student.  A  trained  librarian 
and  assistants  are  in  attendance  at  all  times,  and  everything  is  done 
to  assist  workers  in  their  investigations. 

The  Library  has  received  a  gift  of  $150  from  President  Charles 
O.  Day,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  as  trustee  of  the  fund 
left  by  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  Samuel  Phillips,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  religious  alcove  of  the  library. 

Reading  Rooms.  Adjoining  the  stacks  on  the  first  floor  is  a 
general  reading  room,  supplied  with  the  leading  dailies  and  general 
magazines.  The  corresponding  space  on  the  second  floor  is  arranged 
for  departmental  reading  and  research.  Besides  these,  there  are 
provided  in  the  alcoves  and  in  the  seminar  rooms,  numerous  tables 
and  desks  for  those  doing  special  research.  Each  recitation  room 
contains  a  private  desk,  book  stack,  note  file,  and  work  table  for 
the  use  of  the  professor  in  charge. 

The  departments  of  Music  and  Art  have  their  libraries  and 
reading  rooms  located  in  East  College,  adjoining  the  practice  rooms 
and  studios. 

Each  dormitory  has  its  own  reading  room  located  near  the 
entrance  corridor,  furnishing  the  usual  monthlies,  dailies,  and  some 
volumes  of  standard  literature  for  the  pastime  reading  of  the 
occupants. 

In  addition  to  the  above  library  and  reading  room  facilities  on 
the  campus,  students  have  access  to  the  City  Library,  soon  to  be 
removed  into  a  new  Carnegie  building,  one  block  from  the  campus. 
The  College  Library  and  the  City  Library  are  largely  supplemen- 
tary to  each  other,  the  former  being  strong  in  works  of  reference 
and  research,  the  latter  naturally  furnishing  books  of  more  general 
interest.  Both  are  open  with  a  uniform  rule  to  students  and  citizens 
alike. 
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Scientific  Equipment 

Biological.  The  laboratories  of  Biology  occupy  the  east  end 
of  the  first  floor  of  Ingram  Hall;  the  vivarium  and  the  injection 
room  are  in  the  basement.  Adjoining  the  laboratories  is  the  lecture 
room,  with  desks,  demonstration  table,  sliding  blackboards,  charts,, 
etc.,  arranged  conveniently  for  the  work.  Storage  and  preparation 
rooms  adjoin.  The  equipment  increases  yearly,  and  includes,  among 
the  various  pieces  of  apparatus,  physiological  instruments  such  as 
kymographs,  capillary  electrometers,  moist  chambers,  rheocords,. 
etc.,  microscopes,  compound  and  dissecting,  camera  lucida,  micrcK 
tome,  paraffin  bath,  centrifuge,  incubator,  etc.,  besides  numerous, 
tanks  and  aquaria  with  running  water. 

Chemical.  The  department  of  Chemistry  occupies  the  third 
floor  of  Ingram  Hall;  it  has  in  addition  to  the  general  laboratory 
and  the  lecture  room,  a  qualitative  and  a  quantitative  laboratory,, 
private  laboratory,  preparation  and  storage  rooms,  office  and  library. 
All  laboratories  are  suppHed  with  hoods  and  with  individual  desks,, 
accommodating  seventy  students,  and  each  desk  is  furnished  with 
lockers,  gas,  and  water.  The  lecture  room  has  every  facility  for 
demonstration.  The  department  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for 
all  the  courses  announced.  Each  year  the  stock  of  glassware  and  of 
chemicals  is  supplemented  by  an  import  order  from  Germany. 

Mathematical.  This  department  is  situated  on  the  second 
floor  of  Ingram  Hall ;  it  is  well  equipped  with  blackboards  and  in- 
struments used  for  class  demonstration.  Naturally  much  attention 
is  given  to  practical  out-door  work,  in  connection  with  courses  in 
surveying.  The  equipment  is  ample  for  the  use  of  students  in  the 
course  of  instruction  offered;  it  includes  transits,  levels,  compasses,, 
tapes,  and  chains.  Several  excellent  pieces  have  recently  been 
added.  Drafting  instruments  for  engineering  office  work  are  pro- 
vided by  the  student. 

Physical.  The  department  of  Physics  is  located  in  the  west 
end  of  the  first  floor  of  Ingram  Hall,  and  occupies  the  following: 
A  laboratory  for  electricity  and  magnetism,  one  for  mechanics,  heat, 
and  sound,  and  a  dark-room,  besides  an  office  and  lecture  room  ad- 
joining. The  electrical  laboratory  is  furnished  with  four  slate- 
capped  piers  brought  u{)  from  the  foundations ;  these  are  used  for 
delicate  work  where  all  jarring  effects  must  be  avoided.  Similarly, 
the  mechanics  lalx)ratory  is  fitted  with  slate  shelves  running  along 
the  sides  of  the   room.      lV)tli   laboratories  are  well   supplied   v/ith 
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tables  fitted  with  gas  and  water  connections,  bunsen  burners,  etc.; 
sinks,  hoods,  and  running  water  are  conveniently  provided  in  both. 

The  dark-room  is  provided  with  sink,  running  water,  gas  and 
electric  light;  it  aifords  an  excellent  laboratory  for  experiments  in 
light  and  for  photographic  work. 

The  apparatus  with  which  the  laboratories  are  equipped  is  as 
far  as  possible  of  simple  design  and  careful,  accurate  construction, 
that  the  student  may  work  out  for  himself  and  clearly  understand  the 
principles  involved  in  its  construction  and  also  obtain  accurate 
results  by  its  careful  manipulation. 

There  are  six  sets  of  apparatus  for  elementary  physics, covering 
the  subjects  of  mechanics,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  sound,  and 
light;  besides  many  pieces  for  advanced  work,  there  are  the  ususl 
standard  instruments  and  also  pieces  especially  designed  for 
class  room  demonstration  experiments. 

Museums 

Mineral  Museum.  The  nucleus  of  this  collection  was  given  to 
the  College  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Barber.  It  is  named  after  the 
donor,  who,  being  an  Amherst  man,  collected  many  of  the  specimens 
under  Professor  Shepard,  of  that  school.  This  is  supplemented  by 
the  New  Orleans  Collection,  obtained  through  the  influence  of  the 
Hon.  E.  D.  Holton,  of  Milwaukee,  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposi- 
tion ;  and  by  the  Armstrong  collection  of  500  minerals  and  rocks. 

In  addition  to  these  collections  is  the  ''Educational  Series  of 
Rocks,"  furnished  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  several 
valuable  specimens  from  the  mining  regions  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan. 

Nearly  2,000  specimens  in  all  are  listed,  coming  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Besides  this  central  museum,  there  are  numerous 
working  sets  for  use  in  the  classes  in  mineralogy.  These  sets  include 
hand  specimens  for  study  and  tubes  of  powdered  mineral  for  blow- 
pipe analysis. 

Biological  Museum.  This  contains  a  collection  of  inverte- 
brates and  vertebrates  systematically  arranged.  The  study  of  the 
few  typical  forms  of  animals  studied  in  the  laboratory  can  thus  be 
supplemented  by  an  investigation  of  the  greater  variety  of  forms 
to  be  found  in  the  museum. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  portion  is  the  Congdon  collection 
of  birds'  eggs.    These  eggs,  representing  a  large  amount  of  research 
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carried  on  in  Wisconsin  and  Canada,  were  collected  by  Russell  T. 
Congdon,  of  the  class  of  1903. 

Liberal  Arts  Equipment 

The  departments  of  the  liberal  arts  occupy  the  second  floor  of 
Ingram  Hall.  The  department  library  is  the  center.  About  it  on 
three  sides  are  the  recitation  rooms  in  the  following  order:  French 
and  German,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Philosophy,  History,  and  the 
general  lecture  room.  The  proximity  of  class  room  to  library  is 
an  index  of  the  methods  of  work.  The  rooms  are  newly  furnished 
throughout  with  special  reference  to  beauty  and  convenience. 
Numerous  pictures,  landscapes,  architectural  features,  portraits,  re- 
productions of  rare  manuscripts  and  medieval  illuminations  adorn 
the  walls ;  busts  and  casts  of  architectural  detail  add  their  decorative 
effect.  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  maps,  charts,  reproduc- 
tions, photographs,  lantern  slides,  coins,  antiques,  and  other  similar 
material  for  vivid  presentation  of  the  subjects  considered. 

Conveniently  adjoining  these  departmental  recitation  rooms  on 
the  same  floor  is  a  general  lecture  hall,  arranged  for  stereopticon 
illustration.  This  is  fitted  with  lightproof  window  shades.  The 
seats  are  arranged  in  tiers,  giving  the  students  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  screen.  This  screen  and  the  stereopticon,  with  either  lime 
or  electric  light,  are  permanent  fixtures  of  the  hall. 

Archaeological  Collections 

Connected  with  the  classical  departments  is  an  unusually  fine 
collection  of  archaeological  material.  There  are  many  hundreds  of 
carefully  selected  photographs  and  lantern  slides  illustrating  Greek 
and  Roman  histoiy  and  geography  as  well  as  life  and  art;  also  many 
coins,  curios,  and  antiques  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
classics.  Among  the  latest  acquisitions,  the  result  of  Professor 
Clark's  work  in  Rome  for  the  current  year,  are  the  following:  Sixty 
terra  cotta  Roman  lamps,  all  figured  and  bearing  inscriptions; 
twenty  figured  Roman,  Etruscan  and  Greek  vases,  dating  from  600 
B.  C.  to  300  B.  C. ;  a  collection  of  over  a  hundred  Roman  coins  of 
varying  denominations  and  dates;  Roman  and  Etruscan  fibulae, 
stili,  letterstamps,  strigilcs,  keys,  inscribed  amphora  handles,  and 
numerous  other  ornaments  or  utensils  connected  with  the  daily  life 
of  the  ancient  Romans, 
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Religious  Life 

The  College  is  distinctly  Christian  and  regards  the  development 
of  Christian  character  as  its  greatest  work.  It  is  unsectarian  in  its 
management.  On  entrance  the  student  names  the  church  of  his 
preference.  Lists  are  sent  to  the  pastors  of  these  churches.  Every 
student  is  given  a  definite  personal  welcome  in  the  church  of  his 
choice.  The  chapel  prayer  service  is  held  each  day  and  all  students 
are  expected  to  attend.  All  other  services  are  voluntary.  The 
prayer  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  chapel;  the  Association 
meetings  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  in  the  Association  rooms 
in  Bartlett  and  Smith  Hall,  the  Bible  study  class  and  the  Mission 
study  clubs  are  under  the  management  of  the  Christian  Associations. 
These  associations  send  delegates  to  the  various  state  and  national 
conferences.  At  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  members  of  the 
associations  meet  all  trains  and  welcome  new  students. 

Social  Life 

This  phase  of  the  student's  life,  so  often  neglected  during  his 
school  years,  receives  every  encouragement  at  Ripon  College.  The 
social  intercourse  of  student  with  student,  and  of  student  with 
teacher,  is  of  such  kind  as  produce  a  broad  and  wholesome  atmos- 
phere of  daily  life.  The  forms  of  social  amusement  commonly 
sanctioned  by  people  of  culture  are  prominent  factors  in  making 
the  student  enjoy  his  life  while  at  college,  and  in  training  him  for 
an  increased  adaptability  and  usefulness  in  his  maturer  years.  The 
management  of  the  dormitories  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dents living  in  them.  The  occupants  of  each  hall  elect  annually  from 
among  their  number  a  board  of  control,  known  as  the  House  Com- 
mittee, which  is  responsible  for  the  regulation  and  direction  of  all 
internal  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  majority. 

In  this  way,  the  dormitory  becomes  a  social  unit,  and  differs 
from  a  club  or  fraternity  only  in  that  it  insures  the  finest  sort  of 
student  democracy. 

Frequent  social  functions,  often  of  elaborate  kind,  are  in  this 
way  arranged  and  successfully  carried  through. 

Government  and  Regulation 

Each  student  is  placed  upon  his  honor  and  is  expected  to  con- 
form to  the  usages  of  good  society  and  to  do  his  full  duty  as  a 
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student  of  the  College.  No  attempt  is  made  to  regulate  the  life  of 
the  students  by  a  published  list  of  rules,  but  the  various  interests 
of  the  students,  athletic,  social,  literary  and  religious,  are  assigned 
to  appropriate  committees  of  the  faculty  and  the  students  and  stu- 
dent organizations  consult  these  committees.  The  President  of  the 
College  is  ex  officio  member  of  each  committee. 

Athletics 

Athletic  sports  and  out-door  exercises  are  encouraged  as  a  part 
of  the  complete  physical  education.  Ample  facilities  for  this  are 
found  in  the  gymnasium,  the  college  bowling  alleys,  and  tennis 
courts,  and  in  the  athletic  field.  Also  the  large  city  armory  is 
available  for  indoor  match  games,  such  as  basket-ball,  at  which  it  is 
necessar}'  to  accom^modate  an  unusually  large  number  of  spectators. 
Foot-ball,  base-ball,  and  track  work  have  in  Ingalls  Park  an  excel- 
lent athletic  field  for  training  and  practice.  This  park  contains 
foot-ball  and  base-ball  grounds,  quarter-mile  track  and  a  covered 
grandstand. 

Athletic  Association.  The  student  body,  organized  as  the 
College  Athletic  Association,  controls  athletics,  is  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  teams,  the  selection  of  officers,  etc.  To  secure 
steadiness  and  business  method  in  this  management,  general  super- 
vision of  such  athletic  matters  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  three,  representing  the  Faculty,  the  Alumni  and  the  students. 

At  the  request  of  the  student  body,  a  fee  of  seventy-five  cents 
per  semester,  incorporated  in  the  regular  incidental  fee,  is  collected 
for  the  support  of  athletics  by  the  college  treasurer,  who  is  also 
Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Interscholastic  Meet.  Each  spring,  during  the  latter  part 
of  May,  there  is  held  at  Ripon,  under  the  management  of  the  Col- 
lege, an  Interscholastic  Athletic  Meet.  The  participants  in  this  con- 
test are  invited  from  among  the  various  High  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies in  tlic  central  ])art  of  the  state.  To  the  winning  school  a  silver 
cup  is  given  as  a  trophy.  When  this  has  been  successfully  defended 
for  two  successive  years,  it  passes  inl(j  llic  permanent  keeping 
of  the  winning  school. 

Literary  Societies 

<'>)jjportunity  for  voluntary  pnicticc  in  the  various  forms  of  public 
address  is  afforded  by  two  societies,  the  Athenian  for  the  men,  and 
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the  Ecolian  for  the  women.  Each  has  an  attractively  furnished 
hall,  where  they  meet  each  Monday  evening  for  their  respective 
work.  This  work  includes  parliamentary  practice,  impromptu 
speaking,  book-reviews,  reports,  declamation,  oratory  and  de- 
bating. Each  has  a  good  number  of  valuable  books,  which  are 
incorporated  into  the  college  library.  In  addition  to  the  literary 
work,  these  societies  contribute  largely  to  the  social  life  of  the 
campus.  Joint  meetings  are  held  from  time  to  time;  on  these 
occasions  one  society  receives  the  members  of  the  other,  either  as 
guests  or  as  rivals  in  debate. 

Furthermore,  the  Athenian  and  the  Ecolian  societies  jointly 
carry  the  responsibility  of  two  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
student  activity,  viz.  ■  the  Oratorical  and  Debating  Union  and  The 
College  Days. 

Through  the  Oratorical  and  Debating  Union  are  conducted  all 
proceedings  relative  to  intercollegiate  contests  in  forensics ;  through 
this  also  are  elected  delegates  to  the  Wisconsin  Oratorical  Union, 
an  organization  comprising  three  colleges  of  the  state.  In  the 
selection  of  contestants  and  in  all  official  dealing  with  the  state 
society,  the  students  are  represented  by  this  local  Oratorical  and 
Debating  Union.     All  students  are  eligible  to  membership. 

''The  College  Days.'^  A  second  important  function  of  these 
societies  is  the  administration  of  the  campus  monthly,  ''The  College 
Days."  This  is  published  by  an  annual  board  of  editors  selected 
by  and  from  the  members  of  these  two  literary  societies. 

Lectures  and  Public  Entertainments 

Abundant  opportunity  is  offered  to  students  for  hearing  various 
lecturers,  musicians,  and  actors  of  high  rank.  A  permanent  or- 
ganization, combining  the  interests  and  enthusiasm  of  the  city  and 
college,  arranges  each  year  an  excellent  course  of  lectures  and 
recitals.  This  course  is  supplemented  by  numerous  other  enter- 
tainers, lecturers,  pubUc  speakers,  or  actors,  appearing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  various  departm.ents  of  the  College  or  in  connection 
with  some  one  of  the  city  organizations.  Among  those  presented 
during  the  current  school  year  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
Dean  Southwick,  of  the  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  Boston, 
Shakespearian  reading;  Howard  Wells,  of  Chicago,  piano  recital; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Haswin  of  New  York,  Readers ;  The  Milwaukee 
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Lyric  Glee  Club;  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  President  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Dr.  Charles  O.  Day,  President  of  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary;  Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Rabbi  Leon  Harrison,  of  the  St.  Louis  Synagogue,  a  lecture 
on  "Shylock";  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Baker,  of  Harvard  University,  illus- 
trated lecture  on  ''Shakespeare's  London" ;  Dr.  Ernest  W.  ShurtleflF, 
of  Minneapolis,  ''Reminiscences  of  New  England  Writers,"  and 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  on  "Gladstone." 


Prizes  and  Honors 

The  following  prizes  are  open  to  competition  for  the  year  1905- 
'06: 

Lewis  Prize.  This  was  established  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Lewis,  of 
Columbus.  The  annual  income  of  a  fund  of  $200  will  be  awarded 
to  the  student  who  prepares  the  best  set  of  notes  and  drawings  on 
the  biological  work  of  the  freshman  year.  It  will  not  be  granted 
for  inferior  work. 

Class  of  1896  Prize.  The  income,  about  $20,  of  the  Memorial 
Prize  Fund  of  the  class  of  1896,  will  be  awarded  the  successful 
contestant  in  a  declamatory  contest  between  members  of  the  junior 
class  each  year. 

Department  Fellowships.  The  head  of  each  department  has 
the  privilege  of  recommending  for  ratification  by  a  vote  of  the  entire 
faculty  one  advanced  student  of  high  standing  as  Fellow  in  the 
department. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarships.  In  order  to  keep  this  well  known 
bequest  before  the  minds  of  present  and  prospective  students,  it  is 
briefly  noticed  here.  Circulars  of  full  information  can  be  obtained  at 
the  registrar's  office.  Any  male  student,  a  citizen  of  the  LTnited 
States  and  unmarried,  not  younger  than  nineteen  nor  more  than 
twenty- four  years  of  age,  who  has  reached  the  end  of  his  sophomore 
year  of  study,  is  eligible  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  Wisconsin 
scholarships.  This  ensures  to  the  winning  contestant  among  the 
schools  of  the  State  a  three-year  residence  in  Oxford  University, 
England. 

All  competitors  must  be  prepared  to  take  an  examination  in  the 
following  subjects:  Arithmetic,  the  Elements  of  Algebra  or  the 
Elements  of  Geometry,  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar,  translation  from 
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English  into  Latin,  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  book  from  authors  such 
as  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Horace,  Virgil,  Homer,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Demosthenes. 

Expenses 

Tuition  and  Incidentals,  half  year $19.50 

Room  in  Bartlett  Cottage,  Women's  Dormitory: 

On  first  and  second  floors,  per  week i.oo 

On  third  floor,  per  week 70 

The  rooms  in  Bartlett  Cottage  are  arranged  in  two-room  suites 
of  study  and  bedroom,  to  be  occupied  by  two  students.  The  rooms 
are  furnished  with  bed,  mattress  and  springs,  dresser,  washstand, 
table  and  chairs.  Students  bring  their  own  bedding,  pillows,  rugs 
and  lamp.  This  building  is  heated  with  steam  and  has  hot  and 
cold  water  on  each  floor.    The  prices  given  are  for  each  student. 

Room  in  Smith  Hall,  Men's  Dormitory: 

Unfurnished  room,  per  week $  .85  to  $1.10 

Furnished  room,  per  week i.oo  to     1.40 

The  rooms  in  Smith  Hall  are  en  suite.  Some,  a  study  with  one 
bedroom,  others  a  study  with  two  bedrooms.  Some  are  rented  un- 
furnished, others  are  furnished  with  bed,  springs,  mattress,  dresser, 
washstand,  table  and  chairs.  The  building  is  heated  with  steam 
and  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity,  and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water  on  each  floor.  The  prices  given  are  for  each  student. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1905-06  at  a  less  cost  than  for  rooms 
in  Smith  Hall, 

Board  at  College  Commons,  per  week $2.50 

The  new  commons  will  be  ready  for  use  with  the  beginning  of 
the  year  'o5-'o6.  It  is  furnished  with  every  convenience  in  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  store  room,  for  giving  best  board  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Special  attention  is  given  by  the  college  to  the  commons,  as 
it  aff^ects  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  students.  Students  provide 
table  silver  and  napkins  for  individual  use. 

Students  who,  for  any  reason,  desire  to  live  away  from  the 
campus  can  find  desirable  homes  in  the  town,  but  are  required  to 
secure  permission  from  the  President  or  Dean. 
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Laboratory  Fees.  Cost  of  material  is  charged  in  various 
courses,  as  follows:  Elementary  Physics,  $2.50;  Elementary  Bot- 
any, $2.00;  Physics,  $2.50;  Bacteriology  and  Embryology,  $7.50; 
Vertebrate  Anatomy,  Histology,  Zoology,  Advanced  Botany,  $3.00; 
Chemistry,  four-hour  course,  $6.00;  Mineralogy,  $2.50;  Archaeol- 
ogy, $1.50;  Breakage  Deposit  in  Chemistry,  $3.00. 

Bills  for  tuition  and  room  rent  are  issued  at  the  beginning  of 
each  half  year  and  are  payable  immediately.  Students  who  with- 
draw for  good  reason  before  the  middle  of  the  semester  have  one- 
half  their  bills  returned. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  how  much  will  the  college 
year  cost.  Ten  representative  students  give  the  following  figures 
as  the  cost  of  one  year  in  Ripon  for  everything  except  traveling 
expenses  and  clothing  provided  at  home :  Five  young  w^omen,  $200, 
$244,  $250,  $252  and  $300.  Five  young  men,  $164,  $200,  $200,  $220 
and  $250.  Some  spend  more  and  some  spend  less  than  the  amounts 
given  and  may  earn  by  labor  during  the  year  a  part  of  their  ex- 
penses. 

While  the  total  expense  for  the  college  year  is  kept  within  a 
moderate  figure  the  students  are  provided  with  the  comforts,  con- 
veniences and  pleasures  given  young  people  in  the  best  homes. 

Student  Aid 

A  standing  committee  of  the  faculty  acts  as  an  employment 
bureau  and  is  always  ready  to  assist  students  desiring  employ- 
ment. Faithful,  worthy  students  need  not  abandon  their  course 
of  study  for  lack  of  money  if  they  are  willing  to  work.  Many 
of  the  most  successful  graduates  of  the  College  have  helped  them- 
selves in  this  way.  Advanced  students  of  high  standing  have 
frequent  opportunity  to  do  private  teaching  and  citizens  of  the  town 
are  ready  to  employ  students  in  various  capacities. 

There  are  a  few  scholarships  to  be  granted  as  a  reward  of  merit 
to  successful  students. 

Rui'us  Dodge  Fund.  The  late  Rufus  Dodge,  of  Beaver  Dam, 
left  the  College  a  legacy  of  $9,000  as  a  permanent  fund  to  aid  young 
women  of  limited  means  in  getting  an  education.  The  interest  of 
this  fund  will  be  annually  dislrilmted  among  such  students  for  this 
purpose,  according  to  their  need. 
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Permanent  Scholarships.  Three  permanent  scholarships 
have  been  founded  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  of  Hmited  means. 
The  income  from  these  is  applied  annually  in  payment  of  the  tuition 
of  those  whom  the  President  may  designate  as  proper  persons  to 
receive  it. 

Location 

Ripon  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  residence  cities  in  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  and  possesses  unusual  advantages  as  a  college  site. 
It  is  easily  reached  by  way  of  either  the  Chicago  &  North-Western 
or  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railways.  Its  high  location 
on  a  gravelly  soil  gives  almost  perfect  drainage,  so  that  the  city 
has  a  remarkable  record  for  healthfulness ;  diseases  connected  with 
bad  sewerage  or  impure  water  supply  are  entirely  unknov/n.  The 
campus  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  city  and  in  the  most  ele- 
vated part,  and  the  buildings  command  beautiful  and  extensive 
views  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Ripon  College  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin whereby  both  institutions  have  the  same  entrance  require- 
ments and  the  same  list  of  accredited  schools.  Students  who  migrate 
from  either  institution  to  the  other  will  be  given  the  rank  of  Sopho- 
mores or  Juniors,  if  they  change  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second 
year  of  their  work.  It  is  not  deemed  advisable  by  either  institu- 
tion for  students  to  migrate  at  the  end  of  their  Junior  year,  and 
where  such  cases  occur  they  will  be  dealt  with  on  their  individual 
merits.  Students  who  take  our  Mathematical-Physical  group  of 
studies  can  enter  the  engineering  department  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  complete  a  course  in  two  years.  Those  who  enter 
before  graduation  will  be  given  the  same  credits  as  students  who 
transfer  from  the  College  of  Arts  of  the  State  University  to  its 
engineering  department. 
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Requirements  for  Admission 

The  advantages  of  the  College  are  open  to  persons  of  good 
moral  character  who  present  evidence  of  having  completed  the 
preparatory  study  necessary  for  the  courses  they  wish  to  enter. 
Such  evidence  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
principal  of  a  high  school  or  by  some  other  person  known  to  the 
College.     Specific  requirements  for  entrance  are  given  below. 


Entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Entrance  requirements  are  expressed  in  terms  of  units.  The 
unit  is  the  equivalent  of  a  five-hour  course  of  study  of  high  school 
grade  through  one  year.  Fourteen  such  units  are  required  for 
entrance  to  the  freshman  class.  Of  these  fourteen  units,  eight  are 
prescribed,  six  are  elective  within  certain  limits. 

Prescribed : 

English,  2  units ;  History,  i  unit ;  Mathematics,  2  units ;  Science, 
I  unit;  Foreign  language,  2  units. 

Elective : 

Six  units  selected  from  the  following  list : 

English,  I  or  2  units ;  Civics-Economics,  i  unit ;  Mathematics, 
y2  unit;  Science,  i,  2,  or  3  units;  History,  i,  2,  or  3  units;  Foreign 
language,  i,  2,  3,  or  4  units. 

Not  more  than  four  units  in  one  subject  will  be  accepted,  nor 
less  than  two  units  of  any  one  language. 

The  two  required  units  in  English  include  Composition  and 
Literature.  In  Composition,  the  student  must  show  ability  to  write 
a  short  essay,  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar  and  division 
into  paragraphs.  In  Literature,  the  requirement  is  that  set  by  the 
Commission  of  New  England  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  but 
allows  selection  from  a  large  number  of  masterpieces.  The  list 
for  the  current  year  is  as  follows : 

For  General  Reading  and  Composition  work:  The  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers,  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Scott's  Ivan- 
hoc,    Shakespeare's   The    Merchant   of   Venice   and    Julius    Caesar, 
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Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  Ten- 
nyson's The  Princess,  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  George 
Elliott's   Silas   Marner. 

For  thorough  study :  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Milton's  Lycidas, 
Comus,  L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  xA.merica,  Macaulay's  essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

The  third  unit  should  be  the  history  of  English  literature;  and 
the  fourth  unit  advanced  study  of  masterpieces. 

The  two  required  units  in  Mathematics  are  Elementary  Algebra, 
one  unit;  Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  one  unit.  Additional  credit 
to  the  amount  of  one-half  unit  will  be  given  for  advanced  algebra. 

In  History  one  unit  is  required;  as  many  as  four  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

In  Science  one  unit  is  required;  as  many  as  four  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  full  units  are  preferred  to  half  units,  but  one-half  unit^ 
of  Physiology  or  Physical  Geography  may  be  substituted  for  one- 
half  unit  of  Botany. 

In  Foreign  Language,  if  only  two  units  are  offered  they  must 
be  in  one  language.  Not  more  that  four  units  in  any  one  language 
will  be  accepted  but  six  units  will  be  accepted  if  they  include  either 
two  or  three  languages. 


Admission  by  Certificate 

Graduates  of  any  Wisconsin  high  school,  on  the  accredited  list, 
will  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  without  examination,  on 
the  principal's  recommendation  and  certificate  showing  that  the 
student  has  successfully  comipleted  the  courses  required  for  en- 
trance.    See  page  30  for  the  accredited  list. 

Graduates  from  the  four-year  English  course  of  an  approved 
high  school  will  be  admitted  to  provisional  freshman  standing,  the 
condition  to  be  removed  when  the  student  has  met  the  entrance 
requirement  in  language.  This  may  be  done  by  extra  work  amount- 
ing to  one  five-hour  course  through  the  year.  Special  classes  will 
be  formed  for  this  work. 

Certificates  issued  by  the  state  normal  schools  or  recognized 
academies  of  the  state  v/ill  be  accepted  for  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  the  subjects  covered  by  such  certificates. 
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The  College  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  such  entrance  credits 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  if  the  student's  preparation  proves 
after  trial  to  be  inadequate. 

Graduates  from  schools  in  other  states  will  be  admitted  on  the 
same  condition  as  graduates  from  Wisconsin  schools,  provided  the 
certificate  of  the  school  admits  to  the  recognized  colleges  of  that 
state. 

Certificates  should  be  m.ade  out  on  blanks  furnished  by  the 
Registrar  on  application,  and  should  be  returned  to  him  before  the 
opening  of  the  college  year. 

Advanced  Standing 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  and  seeking  to  enter  ad- 
vanced classes  must  present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  with 
the  certificate  of  their  work. 

Normal  School  Graduates.  Graduates  from  the  state  normal 
schools  who  were  graduated  previously  from  a  four-year  high  school 
course  admitting  to  the  college,  will  be  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  on  the  completion  of  the  major  subjects  as  described  on 
page  37,  and  those  of  the  required  subjects  for  which  no  equivalent 
has  been  taken  at  the  normal  school.  The  time  required  to  complete 
this  course  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  subjects  taken  previously. 
In  most  cases  it  may  be  completed  in  two  years  of  residence  by 
taking  some  extra  work. 

Special  Students 

Any  person  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree  but  wishing  to  pursue 
special  studies  will  be  admitted  to  college  classes  on  presentation 
of  evidence  of  his  ability  to  carry  on  such  work  with  profit. 

List  of  Accredited  Schools 

School  Principal 

Algoma B.  O.  Dodge 

Antigo W.   H.   Hickok 

Applcton R.  W.  Pringle 

Arcadia IT.  A.  Snowden 
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School  Principal 

Ashland E.  F.  Meyer 

Augusta W.  H.   Shepard 

Bangor J.  J.  Neuman 

Baraboo G.  W.   Gehrand 

Barron F.  H.  Swenson 

Bayfield E.  C.  Gotham 

Beaver  Dam H.  B.  Hubbell 

Beaver  Dam,  Wayland  Academy E.  P.  Brown 

Beloit F.  E.  Converse 

Berlin E.   T.   O'Brien 

Bessemer,  Mich J.  H.  Robinson 

Black  River  Falls J.  E.  Hale 

Boscobel M.   C.   Palmer 

Brandon A.   B.  Houghton 

Brodhead F.  H.  Harrison 

Burlington G.  A.  Works 

Calumet,  Mich Florence  Sanborn 

Chilton G.   N.   Morrissey 

Chippewa  Falls S.  P.  Tobey 

Clinton C.   E.   Lamb 

Clintonville W.   E.   Switzer 

Colby D.  A.   Swartz 

Columbus G.  E.  Bunsa 

Cumberland J.   H.   Ames 

Darlington R.  E.  Loveland 

Deerfield O.  S.  Rice 

De  Forest E.  C.  Meland 

Delafield,  St.  John's  Military  Academy L.  H.  Smythe 

Delavan I.  B.  Davies 

De  Pere J.  W.  Steenis 

Dodgeville C.  E.  Babcock 

Durand C.  C.   Pease 

East  Troy Julius  Winden 

Eau  Claire M.  S.  Frawley 

Edgerton W.  A.  Clark 

Ekhorn T.  J.  Jones 

Elroy W.  S.  Hake 

Escanaba,  Mich Julia  M.  Rocheford 

Evansville A.  H.  Sholtz 

Evansville  Seminary E.  G.  Burritt 
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School  Principal 

Fennimore E.  L.  Rothe 

Florence W.  T.  Darling 

Fond  du  Lac Elizabeth  Waters 

Fond  du  Lac,  Grafton  Hall Rev.  B.  T.  Rogers 

Fort  Atkinson J.  A.  Hagemann 

Fox  Lake August  Grimm 

Galesville H.   C.  Almy 

Glenwood O.  V.   Thiele 

Grand  Rapids H.  S„  Youker 

Green  Bay,  East W.  O.  Brown 

Green  Bay,  West H.  Hendrickson 

Hancock,  Mich 

Hartford D.  C.  Gile 

Highland W.  E.  Kircher 

TTM1  -J    TT  01      1  (Ellen  C.  Lloyd  Tones 

Hillside  Home  School \  ^        ^i      it 

Mane  Lloyd  Jones 

Horicon F.  W.  Hein 

Houghton,  Mich John  A.  Doelle 

Hudson D.   A.   Hennessey 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich J.  F.  Reed 

Ironwood,  Mich J.  B.  Patrick 

Ishpeming,  Mich May  McKitrick 

Janesville H.  C.  Buell 

Jefferson Max   Muenich 

Kaukauna A.  M.  Olson 

Kenosha W.  J.   Hammill 

Kewaunee M.    McMahon 

La  Crosse W.  R.  Hemmenway 

Lake  Mills A.  B.  West 

Lake  Geneva H.  N.  Snow 

Lancaster C.  E.  Slothower 

Lodi C.   M.   Thomas 

Madison J.   H.   Hutchinson 

Madison,  Wisconsin  Academy Charlotte  E.  Richmond 

Manitowoc,  North P.  G.  W.  Keller 

Manitowoc,  South W.  H.  Luehr 

Marinette C.  E.  Long 

Marquette,  Mich Mary  R.  Powers 

Marshall H.  G.  Parkinson 
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School  Principal 

Marshfield J.    B.    Borden 

Mansion W.  E.  Utendorfer 

Mayville L.  S.  Keeley 

Mazomanie F.  G.  Kraege 

Medford F.  W.  Thomas 

Menasha John   Callahan 

Menomonie,  Mich W.  L.  Gorman 

Menomonee T.  R.  Lloyd- Jones 

Merrill G.  J.  Roberts 

Milton  Junction H.  D.  Laube 

Mineral  Point J.  F.  Bergen 

Milwaukee,  East  Division G.  A.  Chamberlain 

Milwaukee,  South  Division Edward  Rissman 

Milwaukee,  West  Division C.  E.  McLenegan 

Milwaukee  Academy J.  H.  Pratt,  Jr. 

Milwaukee  Downer  College,  Seminary  Department . .  Ellen  C.  Sabin 

Milwaukee,  Marquette  Academy A.  J.  Burro wes 

Mondovi J.  W.  Nesbit 

Monroe G.  W.  Swartz 

Montfort R.  M.  Orchard 

Necedah W.  E.   Elmer 

Negaunee,  Mich A.  F.  Strome 

Neenah E.  M.  Beeman 

Neillsville L.  W.  Wood 

New  Lisbon Fred  Thomson 

New  London W.  J.  Hamilton 

New  Richmond C.  J.  Brewer 

Oconomowoc Wm.    Kittle 

Oconto Asa  M.  Royce 

Omro E.  E.  Sheldon 

Onalaska J.  H.  Jordan 

Oshkosh A.  B.  O'Neill 

Oregon Franklin    Gould 

Phillips B.  W.  Bridgman 

Plainfield G.   E.   Dafoe 

Plymouth W.  B    Collins 

Portage V\^.  G.  Clough 

Poynette J.   F.   Powers 

Prairie  du  Chien P.  A.  Kolb 
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School  Principal 

Prairie  du  Sac John  Dixon 

Racine E.  W.   Blackhurst 

Racine  College H.  D.  Robinson 

Reedsburg J.  B.  Baldwin 

Rhinelander F.  A.   Lowell 

Richland  Center G.  E.  Pratt 

Rice  Lake E.  C  McClelland 

Ripon W.  H.   Barber 

River  Falls J.  W.  T.  Ames 

Sauk  City R.  A.  Brandt 

Seymour F.  W.  Axley 

Sharon J.   H.   Stauff 

Shav/ano F.   Leidenberg 

Sheboygan A.   D.   Tarnutzer 

Sheboygan  Falls A.  C.  Kingsford 

Shell  Lake Wm.  L.  Bullock 

Shullsburg Hal    Murley 

SinsinawaSt.  Clara  Academy 

Sparta F.  M.  Jack 

Spring  Green Carl  N.  LMII 

Stevens  Point Flora  E.  Stewart 

Stoughton A.  W.  Weber 

Sturgeon  Bay C.  G.  Stangel 

Sun  Prairie R.  J.  Eddy 

Superior,  Blaine B.  B.  James 

Superior,  Nelson  Dewey A.  C.  Shong 

Tomah C.   H.   Maxson 

Tomahawk W.  H.  Jameson 

Two  Rivers A.  A.  Thompson 

Union  Grove F.  W.  Dunbar 

\iroqua S.  E.  Pearson 

WashlAirn S.  A.   Oscar 

Watertown W.   P.   Roscman 

Waukesha LL   L.   Terry 

Waukesha,  Carroll  College W.  O.  Carrier 

Waupaca G.  O.  Banting 

Waupuii G.   F.   Lommis 

Wausau C.  C.  Parlin 

Wauwatosa F.  M.  Merica 
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West  Bend C  H.  Dietz 

West  De  Pere J.  V.  Brennan 

West  Salem O.  H.  Miller 

Weyauwega J.  J.   Enright 

Whitewater C.  W.  Rittenbiirg 

Wonewoc A.  L.  Rhodes 


Nor  Accredited  for  German  or  French 

School  Principal 

Argyle Thomas  Webster 

Black  Earth L.  C.  Hatch 

Fairchild Taylor   Frye 

Juneau D.  E.   McLane 

Osceola Lelah    Preston 

Port  Washington A.  A.  Blandin 


High  School  Scholarships 

The  College  annually  offers  a  scholarship  to  each  of  the  high 
schools  on  its  accredited  list.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  to 
that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  maintained  the 
highest  average  in  the  studies  of  the  four  year  high  school 
course.     It  pays  tuition  in  the  College  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 


Tlie  College  confers  but  one  degree  upon  its  graduates,  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  courses  of  study  leading  to  this  degree  are 
arranged  in  groups  instead  of  in  the  traditional  college  courses. 
Under  this  system  the  requirement  for  graduation  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  of  credit.  This  requirement  in- 
cludes (i),  certain  fundamental  subjects  enumerated  below  as  re- 
quired subjects;  (2),  a  major  subject,  and  (3),  free  electives  to 
complete  the  total.  The  semester  hour  means  one  hour  recitation  or 
lecture  or  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 


Required  Courses 


The  courses  are  fully  described  under  the  several  departments. 

English  I.  This  course  is  required  of  all  for  graduation  and 
should  be  taken  during  the  first  year  of  residence. 

Foreign  Language.  The  amount  of  credit  required  in  foreign 
language  varies  with  the  amount  offered  for  entrance.  The  require- 
ment for  a  student  who  offers  four  or  more  years  for  entrance  is 
two  years'  work,  fourteen  hours,  in  the  College.  The  requirement 
for  one  who  offers  less  than  four  years  for  entrance  is  three  years, 
twenty-two  hours,  work  of  college  grade.  The  student  may  choose 
between  German,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek;  but  not  less  than  a 
full  year  in  any  one  language  will  be  accepted  unless  that  language 
was  offered  for  entrance. 

P>inLK  I  OK  2.  A  three-hour  course,  usually  taken  in  the  sopho- 
more year. 

The  student  must  also  complete  a  year  of  work  in  three  of  the 
four  subjects  following,  viz.:  Mathematics,  Science,  History,  and 
Philosophy. 
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History,  eight  hours,  any  course.     For  the  year  i905-'o6  the 
only  course  open  to  first  year  students  is  course  5,  Ancient  History. 
Philosophy  i  and  2,  Psychology,  eight  hours.    A  junior  study. 
Mathematics  i  and  2,  eight  hours. 

Science,,  choose  one  subject.  -i 

Chemistry  i  and  2,  eight  hours,  or  ^ 

Biology  I  and  2,  eight  hours,  or  ' 

Physics  I  and  2,  eight  hours. 

A  year  of  work  in  science  divided  between  two  subjects,  four 

hours  each,  will  be  accepted  instead  of  eight  hours  work  in  one 

subject. 

Major  Subject 

Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  the  candidate  for 
a  degree  selects  a  subject  in  which  to  specialize.  The  professor  in 
charge  of  this  major  subject  will  act  as  the  student's  adviser,  and 
will  have  authority,  with  the  Registrar,  to  require  the  completion 
of  forty  hours  in  the  major  subject,  and  in  such  minor  subjects 
as  shall  be  deemed  collateral  or  necessary  work. 

Any  one  of  the  following  may  be  selected  by  the  student  as  his 
major  subject: 

Philosophy,  Greek,  Latin,  EngHsh,  German,  French,  History, 
Economics,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics. 

Thesis.  Beginning  with  the  class  graduating  in  1906,  a  thesis 
will  be  required  besides  the  credit  hours,  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  This 
thesis  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  an  original  working  out  of  some 
phase  of  the  student's  Major  Subject.  It  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Registrar  not  later  than  April  15th  before  the  date  of  gradua- 
tion ,  and  thereafter  passes  into  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
college  library. 

Free  Electives 

About  two-thirds  of  the  credits  necessary  for  graduation  are 
included  under  required  subjects  and  major  subjects;  the  remaining 
one-third  is  made  up  of  elective  studies  chosen  at  the  option  of  the 
student  from  the  courses  listed  under  Prospectus  of  Courses  on 
page  42. 
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Tabulated  Requirement  for  Graduation 

Required  subjects: 

English,  eight  hours. 

Foreign  Language,  fourteen  or  twenty-two  hours. 

Bible,  three  hours. 

Three  of  the  following: 
Mathematics,  eight  hours. 

Science : 

Chemistry,  eight  hours,  or 

Biology,  eight  hours,  or 

Physics,  eight  hours. 
History,  eight  hours. 
Philosophy,  eight  hours. 

Major  subject  and  Thesis,  forty  hours. 

Free  Electives,  to  complete  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 

hours. 

Registration 

The  relative  order  in  which  a  student  enters  upon  the  work  of 
the  several  departments  is,  in  most  cases,  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance, but  in  each  department  the  introductory  courses  must  be 
taken  first.  The  freshman,  therefore,  selects  his  work  for  the  first 
semester  from  the  following  list  of  subjects: 

English  I,  four  hours  through  the  year. 

Three  of  the  following: 
German  i,  four  hours. 
French  i,  four  hours. 
Latin  i,  four  hours. 

Greek  i,  four  hours,  or  Greek  o,  five  hours. 
Mathematics  i,  four  hours. 
Chemistry  i,  four  hours. 
History  5,  four  hours. 

For  the  second  semester  Biology  i,  four  hours,  may  be  begun, 
or  the  subjects  of  the  first  semester  may  be  continued  through  the 
year. 
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After  the  first  year  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  choice  of  studies 
except  that  imposed  by  the  restrictions  stated  as  prerequisites  under 
certain  courses,  and  the  possible  conflict  in  the  hours  of  recitation. 

Sixteen  hours  per  week  is  full  work;  more  than  eighteen  hours 
will  be  allowed  only  on  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

For  any  change  in  classification  after  registration,  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  will  be  collected. 
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Schedule  of  Recitations.     First  Semester,  1905-6 

The  laboratories  are  open  daily  from  i  130  to  3 :30.  Any  two 
laboratory  studies  may  be  taken ;  but  these  will  preclude  other 
afternoon  classes. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

English  I 

Chemistry  i 

English  I 

English  I 

English  I 

Chemistry  3 

English  3a 

Germ.an  3 

German  3 

German  3 

8 

Greek  i 

Greek  9 

Greek  9 

Greek  9 

O'clock 

Astronomy 

Biology  4 

Mathematics  5 

Mathematics  5 

History  i 

Chemistry  3 

Mathematics  5 

Chemistry  3 

Biology  6a 
Chemistry  3 

Mathematics  i 

Mathematics  i 

Chemistry  i 

Mathematics  i 

Mathematics  i 

Economics  2 

Economics  2 

English  2 

Economics  2 

Economics  2 

9 

English  2 

English  4a 

Greek  i 

English  2 

English  4a 

O'clock 

Latin  12 

Latin  12 

Astronomy 

Latin  12 

Mineralogy 

Mineralogy 

Physics  I 
Mineralogy 

History  i 

Physics  I 
Mineralogy 

German  la 

German  la 

German  la 

Chemistry  i 

German  ib 

Greek  0 

Greek  0 

Greek  0 

English  3a 

Greek  0 

10 
OVInrk 

Bible  I 

Bible  I 

Bible  I 

Greek  i 

Biology  2 

Latin  5 

Physics  3 

Physics  3 

Astronomy 

Latin  7 

Mathematics  3 

Latin  5 

Latin  5 

Latin  7 

English  6 

English  6 

Mathematics  3 

Mathematics  3 

History  i 

Physics  4 

Physics  4 

English  6 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Chemistry  i 

Latin  i 

Latin  i 

Latin  i 

Latin  i 

English  2 

11 

French  i 

French  i 

French  i 

French  i 

Greek  i 

O'clock 

History  5 

History  5 

History  5 

History  5 

History  i 
Biology  3a 

Latin  9 

Latin  3 

Latin  3 

Latin  3 

Latin  9 

•CnglishS 

Philosophy  3 

Philosophy  3 

Philosophy  3 

Greek  4a 

1:30 

Mathematics  7 

Mathematics  7 

Mathematics  7 

O'clock 

German  s 

'riicisni 

'riu'ism 

Theism 

Theism 

(jrctk  12 

I'Vcnch  3 

hrcnch  3 

hVcnch  3 

Greek  12 

2:30 

Greek  3 

Greek  3 

Greek  3 

French  5 

O'clock 

Sociology  I 

Soci(;logy  I 

Sociology  I 

Matliematirs  7 

Mathematics  7 

Matliema         7 

Ripon  College 
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Schedule  of  Recitations.     Second  Semester,  1905-6 

The  laboratories  are  open  daily  from  i  130  to  3  :30.  Any  two 
laboratory  studies  may  be  taken;  but  these  will  preclude  other 
afternoon  classes. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wkdnksday 

Thursday 

Friday 

English  I 

Chemistry  2 

English  I 

English  I 

English  I 

Chemistry  4 

Greek  2 

German  4 

German  4 

German  4 

8 

History  4 

Greek  11 

Greek  11 

Greek  11 

O'clock 

Mathematics  6 

Mathematics  6 

Mathematics  6 

Biology  5 

Chem.istry  4 

Biology  6b 

Chemistry  4 

Chemistry  4 

Mathematics  2 

Mathematics  2 

English  3b 

Mathematics  2 

Mathematics  2 

Economics  3 

Economics  3 

Chemistry  2 

Economics  3 

Economics  3 

9 

O'clock 

English  10 

Physics  2 

Greek  2 

Physics  2           1 

French  4b 

Latin  12 

English  4b 

History  4 

English  10 

English  4b 

Geology 

Ethics 

Pedagogy 

Ethics 

Ethics 

Latin  12 

Geology 

Latin  12 
Geology 

Geology 

German  2a 

German  2a 

German  2a 

English  3b 

German  2b 

Greek  0 

Greek  0 

Greeico 

Chemistry  2 

Greek  0 

10 

Bible  2 

Bible  2 

Bible  2 

Greek  2 

Biology  I 

O'clock 

Physics  5 

Mathematics  4 

Mathematics  4 

History  4 

Physics  5 

Mathematics  4 

Latin  6 

Latin  6 

Pedagogy 

Latin  6 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Chemistry  2 

Latin  2 

Latin  2 

Latin  2 

Latin  2 

Biology  3b 

11 

French  2 

French  2 

French  2 

French  2 

Greek  2 

0  clock 

History  5 

History  5 

History  5 

History  5 

History  4 
Pedagogy 

Latin  8 

Latin  4 

Latin  a 

Latin  4 

Latin  8 

Philosophy  3 

Philosophy  3 

Philosophy  3 

Greek  4b 

1:30 

Mathematics  7 

Mathematics  7 

Mathematics  7 

O'clock 

Biology  I 

II  German  5 

French  4 

French  4 

French  4 

Aesthetics 

n  Aesthetics 

Greek  5 

Greek  5 

Greek  5 

Greek  10 

2:30 

Greek  10 

Mathematics  7 

Mathematics  7 

Mathematics  7 

French  S 

O'clock 

Political  Sc.  i 

Logic 

Logic 

Logic 

Political  Sc.  i 

Sociology  2 

Sociology  2 

Sociology  2 
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Prospectus  of  Courses 

For  1905-6 

The  following  courses,  listed  with  the  hours  of  credit  indicated 
in  each  case,  will  be  offered  during  the  year  i905-'o6: 

First  Semester 

Philosophy : 

Psychology  (i),  four  hours. 

History  of  Philosophy  (3),  three  hours. 

Theism  and  the  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences  (4),  four  hours. 

Bible:    New  Testament  (i),  three  hours. 

Greek : 

Elementary  Course  (o),  five  hours. 

Plato  (i),  four  hours. 

The  Drama  (3),  three  hours. 

Greek  Literature  in  Enghsh  (4a),  one  hour. 

The  Drama  (9),  three  hours. 

Composition    (12),  two  hours. 

Latin : 

Livy   (i),  four  hours. 

Tacitus  and  Martial  (3),  three  hours. 

Satire  (5),  three  hours. 

Oratory  (7),  two  hours. 

Roman  Letter  Writing  (9),  two  hours. 

Teachers'  Course  (12),  three  hours. 

Suetonius  (13),  three  hours. 

French : 

French  (i),  four  hours. 

French  (3),  tlircc  hours. 

French  (5),  tlircc  hours. 
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German : 

German  (la),  three  hours. 
Scientific  Reading  (ib),  one  hour. 
Schiller  (3),  three  hours. 
Teachers'  Course  (5),  one  hour. 

English : 

Composition — Literature  (i),  four  hours. 
The  Rise  of  the  Drama  (3a),  two  hours. 
Old  EngHsh  (4a),  two  hours. 
Tennyson  and  Browning  (6),  three  hours. 
Advanced  Composition  (8),  two  hours. 
English  Research  (11),  two-five  hours. 

Mathematics : 

Algebra  (i),  four  hours. 
Analytic  Geometry  (3),  three  hours. 
Calculus  (5),  three  hours. 
Surveying  (7),  three  hours. 
Descriptive  Astronomy,  three  hours. 

Biology : 

General  Botany  (2),  four  hours. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Invertebrates  (3a),  five  hours. 

Histology  (4),  five  hours. 

Bacteriology  (6a),  five  hours. 

Physiology  (7a),  three  hours. 

Chemistry : 

Chemistry  (i),  four  hours. 

Chemistry  (3),  four  hours. 

Organic  Preparations  (8),  credit  to  be  arranged. 

Descriptive  Mineralogy   (i),  four  hours. 

Physics : 

General  Physics  (i),  five  hours. 

Molecular  Physics  and  Heat  (3),  three  hours. 

Theoretical  Physics  (4),  two  hours. 

History,  Economics,  etc. : 

American  History  (i),  four  hours. 
Ancient  History  (5),  four  hours. 
Principles  of  Public  Finance  (2),  four  hours. 
The  Elements  of  Sociology  (i),  three  hours. 
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Expression,  i  hour. 

Music,  credit  to  be  arranged. 

Second  Semester 

Philosophy : 

Psychology  (i),  four  hours. 

Ethics  (2),  three  hours. 

History  of  Philosophy  (3),  three  hours. 

Logic  (5),  three  hours. 

Aesthetics  (6),  two  hours. 

Pedagogy  (7),  three  hours. 

Bible:     Bible  History  (2),  three  hours. 

Greek : 

Elementary  Course  (o),  five  hours. 

Homer  (2),  four  hours. 

Greek  Literature  in  English  (4b),  one  hour. 

The  Orators  (5),  three  hours. 

Homer  (10),  two  hours. 

Philosophy   (11),  three  hours. 

Latin: 

Horace  (2),  four  hours. 
Cicero  (4),  three  hours. 
Com.edy  (6),  three  hours. 
Catullus  (8),  two  hours. 
Lucretius  (10),  two  hours. 
Teachers'  Course   (12),  three  hours. 
Tacitus   (14),  three  hours. 

French : 

French  (2),  four  hours. 
French  (4),  thrve  hours. 
French   (5),  three  hours. 

German : 

German  (2a),  three  hours. 
Scientific  Reading  (2b),  one  hour. 
Goethe  (4),  three  hours. 
Teachers'  Course  (5),  one  hour. 
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English : 

Composition — Literature  (i),  four  hours. 
Shakespeare  and  his  Predecessors  (3b),  two  hours. 
Beowulf  (4b),  two  hours. 

History  of  the  English  Language  (10),  two  hours. 
English  Research  (11),  two-five  hours. 

Mathematics : 

Trigonometry   (2),  four  hours. 
Calculus  (4),  three  hours. 
Analytic  Mechanics  (6),  three  hours. 
Surveying  (7),  three  hours. 

Biology : 

General  Biology  (i),  four  hours. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates  (3b),  five  hours. 

Embryology  (5),  five  hours. 

Bacteriology  (6b),  five  hours. 

Physiology   (7b),  three  hours. 

Chemistry : 

Chemistry  (2),  four  hours. 
Chemistry  (4),  four  hours. 
Organic  Preparations  (8),  credit  to  be  arranged. 

General  Geology  (2),  four  hours. 

Physics : 

Physics  (2),  five  hours. 
Theoretical  Physics  (5),  two  hours. 

History,  Economics,  etc. : 

Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  (4),  three  hours. 

Ancient  History  (5),  four  hours. 

Economic  Problems  (3),  four  hours. 

Problems  in  Sociology  (2),  three  hours. 

Government  of  Colonies  and  Dependencies  (i),  two  hours. 

Expression,  one  hour. 
Music,  credit  to  be  arranged. 
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Description  of  Courses 

Philosophy 
Professor  Merrell. 

1.  Psychology.  The  course  in  psychology  embraces  such  a 
systematic  study  of  mental  phenomena  as  to  prepare  the  student  for 
an  intelligent  pursuit  of  philosophy  proper,  and  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  principles  of  ethics,  logic  and  aesthetics.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  sensibility,  and  to 
the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  will. 

Through  the  year.    Four  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  ii  :oo. 

2.  Ethics.  This  course  is  studied  under  two  divisions.  In  the 
first  the  philosophical  grounds  are  discussed,  and  the  various  sys- 
tems are  compared  and  criticised.  In  the  second  division  the  prin- 
ciples established  in  the  first  are  applied  to  the  specific  problems  of 
government,  right  and  duties.     (Fairchild's  Moral  Science.) 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    T.,  Th.,  F.,  9  :oo. 

3.  History  of  Philosophy.  In  this  course  the  leading  systems 
of  philosophical  thought  are  studied  in  outline,  beginning  with  the 
Greek  philosophies,  and  their  historical  connections  and  dependen- 
cies, covering  the  nature  and  limits  of  human  knowledge.  (Weber's 
History  of  Philosophy.) 

Through  the  year.     Three  hours.     T.,  W.,  Th.,  1 130. 

4.  Theism  and  the  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences.  In  this 
course  the  grounds  of  theistic  belief  are  studied,  and  particular  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  principal  antitheistic  theories.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  logic  of  Christian  evidences,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  the  Christian 
system  is  required  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  mind  in  reach- 
ing the  conclusions  in  all  of  the  inductive  sciences.  (Fisher's  The 
Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief.) 

First  semester.     Four  hours.     T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  2:30. 

5.  Logic.  In  this  course  not  only  are  the  forms  of  reasoning 
expounded,  but  the  laws  arc  so  explained  as  to  teach  the  pupil  the 
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principles  and  methods  of  sound  thinking.     The  close  relation  of 
this  branch  to  rhetoric  is  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  the  student 
is  guided  to  an  effective  command  of  his  powers  as  a  writer  or 
speaker.     (Minto's  Logic  Inductive  and  Deductive.) 
Second  semester.    Three  hours.    T.,  W.,  Th.,  2:30. 

6.  Aesthetics.  The  course  in  aesthetics  considers  art  as  an 
expression  of  feeling,  the  formal  conditions  of  art  expression,  art 
as  the  expression  of  beauty,  and  a  particular  study  of  the  arts  of 
form.     (Brown's  Fine  Arts.) 

Second  semester.    Two  hours.     M.,  F.,  2:30. 

7.  Pedagogy.  In  the  course  in  psychology  frequent  reference 
is  made  in  a  practical  way  to  pedagogical  principles  as  the  different 
phenomena  under  consideration  suggest  them;  but  in  the  special 
course  the  topics  are  selected  and  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
equipment  of  teachers  for  their  work  in  the  school  room.  The 
teacher,  the  school,  discipline,  examining,  the  school  building  and 
the  care  of  it,  methods  of  teaching  the  various  studies,  the  correla- 
tion of  studies,  the  history  of  education,  and  similar  subjects  of 
everyday  importance  to  the  teacher  in  his  work  are  studied  in  detail. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  W.,  9:00;  Th.,  10:00;  F., 
II  :oo. 

Bible 
Professor  Merrell. 

1.  New  Testament.  A  study  of  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  on  the  great  theme  of  revelation.  Steven's  The  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

First  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  10:00. 

2.  Bible  History.  In  this  course  the  origin  of  the  Bible  in 
connection  with  the  general  history  of  the  world  is  considered,  em- 
bracing the  rise,  progress,  falls,  and  recoveries  of  a  chosen  people, 
out  of  whose  life  the  Sacred  Writings  came  forth. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  10:00. 

Greek 

Professor  Erickson. 

O.  Elementary  Course.  Designed  for  students  who  do  not 
offer  Greek  for  admission.  May  be  taken  as  a  free  elective  in  any 
group.    Less  than  the  full  year  will  not  be  credited. 
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Through  the  year.     Five  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  R,  io:oo. 

1.  Plato.  The  Apology,  Crito,  and  parts  of  the  Phaedo  will 
be  read.  A  careful  review  of  Attic  inflections  and  syntax;  Greek 
composition.    See  Archaeology  (i). 

First  semester.  Four  hours.  T.,  8:00;  W.,  9:00;  Th.,  10:00; 
F.,  II  :oo. 

2.  Homer.  About  eight  books  of  the  Odyssey  will  be  read;  a 
study  of  Homeric  poetry ;  lectures  on  Homeric  life. 

Second  semester.  Four  hours.  T.,  8:00;  W.,  9:00;  Th.,  10:00; 
F.,  1 1  :oo. 

3.  The  Drama.  An  introductory  course.  Two  or  three  of 
the  plays  of  Euripides  will  be  read.     Scenic  antiquities. 

First  semester.    Three  hours.    T.,  W.,  Th.,  2 :30. 

4a.  History  of  Greek  Literature.  A  general  survey  of 
Greek  literature  to  the  Attic  period.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  is  not  required. 

First  semester.    One  hour.     F.,  i  :30. 

4b.     History  of  Greek  Literature.    A  continuation  of  4a. 

Second  semester.    One  hour.     F.,  1 130. 

5.  The  Orators.  Selected  orations  including  Lysias  and 
Demosthenes.     Attic  legal  antiquities. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    T.,  W.,  Th.,  2:30. 

After  the  second  year,  any  of  the  following  courses  may  be 
taken.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  courses  6,  7,  8,  and  13 
together  form  a  year  course,  five  hours  per  week,  in  which  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  history,  political  institutions,  and  life  of 
Athens  during  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries.  Another  year  course, 
alternating  with  this,  consists  of  courses  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  It  puts 
greater  stress  upon  the  development  of  ideas  and  their  expression 
as  literature: 

6.  The  Historians.  The  class  will  read  Thucydides,  with 
gelections  from  Herodotus  and  Plutarch.     Omitted  in  i905-'o6. 

First  semester.    Three  hours. 
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7.  Aristophanes.  Several  plays  will  be  read.  Development 
of  the  Attic  comedy ;  life  in  Athens  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.   Omitted  in  i905-'o6. 

First  semester.    Two  hours. 

8.  Demosthenes.  The  oration  On  the  Crown.  Study  of  the 
larger  problems  of  the  period.    Omitted  in  i905-'o6. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours. 

9.  The  Drama.  Reading  of  representative  plays ;  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  art  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

First  semester.    Three  hours.    W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:00. 

10.  Homer.    The  Iliad.    An  advanced  course. 
Second  semester.    Two  hours.    M.,  F.,  2:30. 

11.  Philosophy.  Introduction  to  Platonism;  selections  from 
Plato,  with  collateral  reading. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.     W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:00. 

12.  Composition.  Advanced  composition  and  sight  reading; 
a  topical  study  of  the  moods  and  tenses. 

First  semester.    Two  hours.    M.,  F.,  2:30. 

13.  The  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus.    Omitted  in  i905-'o6. 
Second  semester.    Two  hours. 

14.  New  Testament.    Omitted  in  i905-'o6. 
Through  the  year.    One  hour. 

Greek  Art.     See  Archaeology  (2). 

Latin 

Professor  Clark. 
First  Year: 

I.  LiVY.  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II  or  XXI  and  XXII. 
Prose  Composition.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  syntax  and  to  a 
study  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  Prose  work  based  upon  the  text 
continues  for  about  half  the  semester.  Selections  from  XXI  and 
XXII  will  be  read  in  1905-6. 

First  semester.    Four  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  11:00. 

la.  Topography  of  Ancient  Rome.  See  Archaeology  (3). 
This  course  accompanies  I  when  Books  I  and  II  of  Livy  are  read. 
Open,  without  credit,  to  all  students  of  the  College. 
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lb.  Roman  Private  Life.  See  Archaeology  (4).  This  course 
accompanies  course  I  when  Books  XXI  and  XXII  of  Livy  are  read. 
Open,  without  credit,  to  all  students  of  the  College. 

2.  Horace.  Odes  and  Epodes.  Studies  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome. 

Second  semester.    Four  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  11 130. 
Second  Year: 

3.  Tacitus  and  Martial.  Germania  and  Agricola;  or  Agric- 
ola  and  selections  from  the  Annals.  Selections  from  Martial  at 
sight. 

First  semester.    Three  hours.    T.,  W.,  Th.,  2:30. 

4.  Cicero.  Some  one  of  the  philosophical  works.  In  1906 
the  De  Officiis  will  be  read,  with  discussions  upon  the  teachings 
of  Cicero. 

Second  semester.     Three  hours.     T.,  W.,  Th.,  2:30. 
The  following  advanced  elective  courses  are  open  to  those  who 
have  completed  two  years'  work  as  outlined  above. 

5.  Satire.     Selections  from  Juvenal,  Horace  and  Persius. 
First  semester.    Three  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  10:00. 

6.  Comedy.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Rapid 
reading  course. 

Second  semester.     Three  hours. 

7.  Oratory.  Cicero  (Brutus),  Quintilian  (selections  from 
Books  X  and  XII),  Tacitus  (Dialogus). 

First  semester.    Two  hours. 

8.  Catullus.    Selections. 
Second  semester.     Two  hours. 

9.  Roman  Letter  Writing.  Selected  letters  of  Cicero  and 
Pliny. 

First  semester.    Two  hours.     M.,  F.,  i  :30. 

10.  Lucretius.     Books  I-III.     Elective  for  Seniors. 
Second  semester.    Two  hours. 

11.  Latin  Literature.  The  work  includes  (i)  the  transla- 
tion of  many  selections  from  the  works  of  the  chief  authors  from 
Plautus  to  Gellius,  with  esi)ccial  attention  to  inscriptions  and  frag- 
ments of  old  Latin;  (2),  the  mastery  of  the  Primer  of  Latin  Litera- 
ture;  (3),  the  preparation  of  a  paper  upon  some  topic  connected 
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with  the  work.  The  Primer  will  be  supplemented  by  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  History  of  Roman  Literature.  Texts,  Smith's 
Latin  Selections,  Wilkin's  Primer. 

Through  the  year.    Two  hours.    Omitted  in  1905 -'06. 

12.  Teachers'  Course.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  aid  those 
who  are  planning  to  teach  Latin  in  the  high  schools.  Lectures  will 
be  given  upon  Latin  Grammar,  Roman  Antiquities,  and  Mythology. 
Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  Latin  writing.  All  of  the 
more  important  questions  in  syntax  will  be  carefully  studied  in  con- 
nection with  a  review  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  Sallust,  Ovid  and  Vergil. 
Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  the  Latin  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  including  la  and  lb,  and  IL 

Through  the  year.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  Th.,  9:00. 

13.  Suetonius.     Selected  Lives. 
First  semester.     Three  hours. 

14.  Tacitus.    Annals,  Books  I-VL 
Second  semester.     Three  hours. 


Classical  Archaeology  and  Antiquities 

Professors  Clark  and  Erickson. 

The  following  courses  are  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  Classical  department.  They  are  well  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
stereopticon  and  photographs: 

1.  General  Antiquities  of  Greece.  As  a  background  for 
the  study  of  the  language  and  literature,  a  course  of  lectures  will 
be  given  during  the  freshman  year  on  such  topics  as  the  land  and 
people  of  Greece,  the  Mycenaean  age,  the  city  of  Athens,  the  Acrop- 
olis.   See  Greek  i. 

2.  Greek  Art.  An  outline  course.  The  primary  object  of 
this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  important  remains 
of  ancient  art. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours. 

3.  Rome.  This  course  traces  the  growth  of  the  ancient  city 
from  its  foundation  to  the  fourth  century,  treating  in  detail  the 
following  portions :    Roman  Forum,  Capitoline,  Palatine,  and  Aven- 
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tine  Hills,  fora  of  the  Empire,  buildings  of  the  Campus  Martius, 
triumphal  arches,  thermae,  tombs,  and  other  buildings  and  monu- 
ments of  the  city.     See  Latin  la. 

4.  Roman  Private  Life.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  following 
subjects:  The  Roman  name,  the  organization  of  the  family,  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  children — their  nurture,  amusements,  and  edu- 
cation; slaves,  freedmen,  clients,  and  hospitals;  houses — their  con- 
struction, decoration,  furnishing ;  dress,  daily  and  social  life,  theatre, 
circus,  amphitheatre,  and  public  baths;  writing,  manuscripts,  and 
libraries;  travel,  arts  and  industries;  religion,  death  and  burial. 

In  3  and  4  an  incidental  fee  of  $1.50  is  charged. 

German 

Professor  Harwood. 
First  Year: 

I  a.  German.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  increase  the  stu- 
dent's vocabulary  by  a  variety  in  the  style  of  reading  and  by  a 
careful  study  of  idioms,  and  to  fix  the  vocabulary  thus  gained  by 
practice  in  conversation  and  composition. 

To  this  end  the  work  is  arranged  as  follows:  Reading  of  his- 
tory, one  hour;  commercial  German  with  prose  composition  in 
connection  with  the  text  used,  one  hour;  comedy  and  short  story 
with  both  oral  and  written  reviews  in  German  of  the  plays  or  stories 
read,  one  hour. 

First  semester.     Three  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  10:00. 

lb.  Scientific  Reading.  This  course  is  especially  designed 
for  students  in  the  scientific  groups  who  have  completed  the  re- 
quired Academy  German.    It  is  open  also  to  students  in  la. 

First  semester.     One  hour.     F.,   10:00. 

2a.  German.  This  course  is  pursued  in  the  same  manner  as 
la.  A  text  on  general  literature  is  substituted  for  history,  one  hour; 
journalistic  German  for  commercial,  a  second  hour;  novel,  for 
comedy  and  short  story,  the  third  hour. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  10:00. 

2b.     Scientific  Reading.     A  continuation  of  ib. 

Second  semester.     One  hour.     F.,  10:00. 
Second  Year: 

3.     Sc;himj:r.    The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student 
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familiar  with  Schiller's  principal  works.  Therefore  as  many  as 
possible  are  read  in  class,  and  privately,  with  outlines  g^ven 
of  each  work  read.  In  1905  a  study  of  Schiller's  lyric  poems  and 
selections  from  his  prose  works  will  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.  This  course  will  give  place  to  one  on  Lessing  in  1906. 
First  semester.    Three  hours.     W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:00. 

4.  Goethe.  The  aim  and  character  of  this  course  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  preceding.  The  selection  of  the  works  to  be 
read,  will  be  made  to  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  elect  this 
course  a  second  time. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:00. 
Third  Year: 

5.  Teachers'  Course.  This  course  is  open  to  those  taking  3, 
or  to  those  who  have  completed  3  and  4.  The  aim  in  view  is  to 
give  those  who  intend  to  teach  a  thorough  review  in  grammar,  and 
additional  practice  in  composition  and  conversation.  Members  of 
this  class  will  be  given  opportunity  to  substitute  in  the  academy 
classes. 

Through  the  year.    One  hour.    M.,  2:30. 

French 
Professor  Harwood. 
First  Year: 

1.  French.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student 
a  thorough  foundation  in  the  principles  of  the  language  and  prac- 
tice in  speaking  it.  Fraser  and  Squair's  Grammar  is  used  as  text; 
reading  and  dictation  are  given  early  in  the  course,  and  careful 
attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation. 

First  semester.     Four  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  11:00. 

2.  French.  Continuation  of  i  with  the  addition  of  more 
reading,  and  prose  composition  based  on  the  texts  read. 

Second  semester.    Four  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  11:00. 
Second  Year: 

3.  French.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  as 
wide  a  range  as  possible  in  reading.  One  hour  will  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  a  text  on  general  literature ;  a  second  to  the  novel,  and 
the  third  to  a  work  of  travel.  French  will  be  the  language  of  the 
class-room. 
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First  semester.    Three  hours.    T.,  W.,  Th.,  2:30. 

4.  French.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  masterpieces  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Works  of 
Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet  and  others  are 
read  in  class  and  privately;  written  exercises  required  on  the  works 
read. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.     T.,  W.,  Th.,  2:30, 
Third  Year: 

5.  French.  This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed 
3  and  4.    It  consists  of  assigned  reading  with  reports  given  in  class. 

Through  the  year.    One  hour.    F.,  2 130. 

In  both  French  and  German,  clubs  will  be  formed,  to  meet  once 
in  two  weeks,  for  conversation  and  dramatics. 

English 

Professor  Shearin. 
First  Year: 

I.  Composition — Literature.  This  is  a  full  year  course  and 
no  credit  is  given  for  less  than  a  full  year's  work.  The  first  semester 
is  devoted  to  study  and  practice  in  the  writing  of  prose  forms  The 
second  semester  is  ordinarily  given  to  a  survey  course  in  Hterature, 
conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  readings,  assigned  reports  and 
readings,  epitomizing  in  chronological  order  the  periods  of  English 
literary  development.  This  course  is  required  for  graduation,  and 
should  be  taken  during  the  Freshm.an  year. 

Through  the  year.  Four  hours  each  semester.  M.,  W.,  Th., 
F.,  8:00. 

The  following  courses  are  elective  within  the  recommendations 
and  restrictions  indicated  in  each  case: 

3a.  The  Rise  of  the  Drama.  Open  to  students  who  have 
taken  course  i  or  its  equivalent.  Representative  specimens  of  the 
earliest  English  dramatic  forms  are  read;  lectures  are  given  on  the 
evolution  of  the  drama ;  the  liturgical  drama,  mummings,  may-day 
plays,  ridings,  etc. ;  the  municipal  drama,  cyclic  pageants,  dumb 
shows,  puppets,  processions,  etc. ;  the  school  drama,  plays  given  at 
Eton,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  the  Inns  of  Court,  etc.  This  course  is 
preparatory  to  3b. 

First  semester.     Two  hours.     T.,  8:00;  Th.,   10:00. 
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3b.  Shakespeare  and  his  Predecessors.  Open  to  students 
who  have  taken  course  i  or  its  equivalent;  course  3a  is  desirable  as 
a  prerequisite.  Representative  works  of  Lyly,  Greene,  Peele,  Kyd, 
Marlowe,  and  of  Shakespeare  are  read.  Lectures  are  given  in 
logical  sequence  on  such  lines  of  research  as  the  following:  The 
development  of  the  various  dramatic  forms;  Elizabethan  London 
and  its  theatres ;  actors ;  the  staging  of  the  plays ;  social  types  in  the 
plays;  dramatic  structure  and  technic,  etc. 

Second  semester.     Two  hours.     W.,  9:00;  Th.,  10:00. 

4a.  Old  English.  Open  to  students  having  as  much  as  ten 
hours'  credit  in  English  courses;  required  of  those  electing  EngHsh 
as  their  major.  A  reading  knowledge  of  the  various  early  monu- 
ments, literary  and  historical,  is  the  aim  of  this  course;  which  will 
.be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  interested  primarily  in 
linguistic  and  literary  work,  as  well  as  of  those  interested  primarily 
in  acquiring  the  ability  to  use  documentary  evidence  for  historical 
work  in  this  period. 

First  semester.     Two  hours.     T.,  F.,  9:00. 

4b.  Beowulf.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  course 
4a.  The  Beowulf  will  be  read,  v/ith  lectures,  assigned  reports,  and 
readings  on  problems  connected  with  the  Germanic  epic,  and  old 
Teutonic  social  life. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours.    T.,  F.,  9:00. 

5.  The  Romantic  Movement.  The  period  of  individualism; 
the  nature  poets,  and  the  literature  of  the  Revolution.  Omitted  in 
i905-'o6. 

First  semester.     Four  hours. 

6.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Open  only  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors.  A  study  of  the  cardinal  teachings  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning  in  their  relation  to  the  philosophical,  theological,  scien- 
tific, and  political  problems  of  their  time.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, and  reports,  collateral  readings. 

First  semester.     Three  hours.     M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00. 

7.  The  Development  of  Prose  Fiction.    Omitted  in  i905-'o6. 
First  semester.    Two  hours. 

8.  Advanced  Composition.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
course  i,  yet  Hmited  to  the  first  ten  applicants.    This  course  is  de- 
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signed  especially  for  the  help  of  those  who  are  preparing  orations, 
theses,  or  extended  research  work  of  any  kind.  Principles  of  struc- 
ture and  of  finish  essential  to  an  adequate  prose  style  will  be 
studied  by  means  of  lectures,  collateral  readings,  classroom  drill; 
and  these  principles  will  be  applied  in  constructing  and  perfecting 
carefully  a  single  piece  of  original  work.  The  class  meets  one  hour 
per  week. 

First  semester.     Two  hours  credit.     M.,  i  :30. 

10.  History  of  the  English  Language.  Phonetics;  the 
phonology,  accidence,  and  syntactical  development  of  the  language. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  course  4a. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours.    M.,  Th.,  10:00. 

11.  English  Research.  This  course  is  open,  upon  permis- 
sion from  the  instructor,  to  students  specializing  in  English  who 
have  not  less  than  thirty  hours  of  credit  in  their  major  studies. 
There  is  no  class  work;  a  definite  and  feasible  subject  is  assigned 
to  each  student  individually  for  original  and  constructive  research 
under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Blanks  filled  out  to  indi- 
cate the  status  of  the  research  at  successive  stages  are  to  be  filed 
weekly. 

Not  less  than  two  or  more  than  five  hours'  credit  will  be  given 

for  one  semester's  work. 

Mathematics 
Professor  Chandler. 

First  Year: 

1.  Algebra.  Functions  and  limits,  derivatives,  series,  loga- 
rithms, permutations  and  combinations,  probabilities,  theory  of  equa- 
tions, graphic  solutions.     (Taylor's  College  Algebra,  Second  Part.) 

First  semester.     Four  hours.    M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  9:00. 

2.  Trigonometry.  An  elementary  course  with  applications. 
Plane  and  spherical.     (Ashton  &  Marsh.) 

Second  semester.     Four  hours.     M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  9:00. 
Second  Year: 

3.  Analytic  Geometry.  Plane,  with  some  attention  to  Higher 
Plane  Curves.     (Hardy.) 

First  semester.     Three  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  10:00. 
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4.  Calculus.  An  elementary  course  in  Differential  and  Inte- 
gral Calculus  with  geometrical  and  physical  applications.  (Tay- 
lor.) 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  10:00. 
Third  Year: 

5.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course  with 
special  attention  to  curve  tracing  and  processes  of  reduction. 

First  semester.    Three  hours.    W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:00. 

6.  Analytic  Mechanics.  A  recitation  course  with  numerous 
examples.     (Bowser.) 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:00. 

7.  Surveying.  Field  practice  with  compass,  level,  and  transit, 
followed  by  plotting  and  calculation  of  field  work.  Prerequisite: 
Trigonometry. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  Th.,  F.,  i  :30  and  2 :30. 

Through  the  year.     Three  hours.     F.,  W.,  Th.,  1:30  and  2:30. 

Each  of  the  following  courses  will  ordinarily  be  offered  only  in 
alternate  years,  but  this  order  may  be  varied,  if  advisable,  in  order 
to  accommodate  special  needs  or  preferences  of  students. 

8.  Descriptive  Geometry.  A  brief  course.  Problems  relating 
to  points,  lines,  planes,  solids,  and  surfaces  of  revolution.  (Wat- 
son.)    Two  hours. 

9.  Determinants.     (Weld.)     Two  hours. 

10.  Projective  Geometry.  (Reye,  Holgate's  translation.) 
Two  hours. 

11.  Differential  Equations.  (Page's  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations.)     Two  hours. 

12.  Quaternions.  Vector  analysis,  straight  line  and  plane, 
conies.     (Kelland  and  Tait.)     Two  hours. 

13.  Theory  of  Functions.  (Durege,  Fisher  and  Schwatfs 
translation.)     Two  hours. 

Astronomy 
Professor  Chandler. 

Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  presenting  the 
fundamental  facts  and  methods  of  astronomy.    Requires  no  mathe- 
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matics  beyond  elementary  trigonometry.     (Young's  Manual  of  As- 
tronomy.) 

First  semester.    Three  hours.    T.,  8:00;  W.,  9:00;  Th.,  10:00. 

Biology 

Professor  Milliken. 
First  Year: 

1.  General  Biology.  This  course  is  introductory  to  all  ad- 
vanced biological  courses.  It  also  meets  the  needs  of  those  who 
wish  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  biology, 
without  taking  an  extended  course.  First,  the  living  substance, 
protoplasm,  is  examined  and  its  characteristics  studied.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  fundamental  points  of  resemblance  of  all  living 
things,  plants  and  animals.  Then  a  detailed  study  is  made  of  an 
animal,  the  earthworm,  and  of  a  plant,  the  fern. 

Second  semester.    Four  hours.    F.,  10  :oo,  lecture ;  T.,  W.,  Th., 
1 :30  and  2 :30,  laboratory. 
Second  Year: 

2.  General  Botany.  The  student  who  has  become  familiar 
with  one  plant  by  taking  course  i  has  the  opportunity  in  this  course 
of  studying  the  various  kinds  of  plants.  The  laboratory  work  is  a 
study  of  representative  classes  of  cryptogams  and  work  on  the 
structure  of  the  various  organs  of  phenogams.  The  lecture  and 
text-book  work  deals  with  the  classification  of  plants  and  with  plant 
physiology.     Prerequisite:    General  Biology  i. 

First  semester.  Four  hours.  F.,  10:00,  lecture;  T.,  W.,  Th., 
I  130  and  2 :30,  laboratory. 

3a.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Invertebrates.  The  anatomy, 
and  to  some  extent,  the  physiology,  of  invertebrate  animals  is  stud- 
ied. Dissections  and  drawings  are  made  of  representatives  of  the 
most  important  classes  of  invertebrates.  Prerequisite:  General 
Biolo^^y    I. 

First  semester.  Five  hours.  F.,  1 1  :oo,  lecture ;  T.,  W.,  Th., 
1 :30  and  2 :30,  laboratory. 

3b.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verteijrates.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  course  3a  of  the  first  semester.  Dissections  are  made  of 
fish,  amphibian,  rcptik*,  bird,  and  mammal.     Prerequisite:    3a. 
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Second  semester.     Five  hours.    F.,  1 1  :oo,  lecture ;  T.,  W.,  Th., 
1 130  and  2 130,  laboratory. 
Third  Year: 

4.  Histology.  The  student  who  has  completed  course  3  on 
the  gross  anatomy  of  animals  is  prepared  to  study  the  microscopic 
structure  of  the  various  tissues.  Each  student  prepares,  sections, 
stains,  and  mounts  tissues,  and  makes  drawings  from  his  own 
preparations  and  from  preparations  selected  from  a  large  collection 
of  slides  belonging  to  the  department.     Prerequisites:    i  and  3. 

First  semester.  Five  hours.  W.,  8:00,  lecture;  T.,  W.,  Th., 
1 :30  and  2 :3o,  laboratory. 

5.  Embryology.  Work  is  confined  to  the  embryology  of  the 
vertebrates,  the  frog  and  the  chick  serving  as  types.  The  labora- 
tory is  provided  with  an  incubator  and  each  student  makes  prepara- 
tions of  the  different  stages  of  development  of  the  types  studied. 
Prerequisites :    3  and  4. 

Second  semester.     Five  hours.     W.,  8:00,  lecture;  T.,  W.,  Th., 
1 :30  and  2 :30,  laboratory. 
Fourth  Year: 

6a.  Bacteriology.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  training 
in  bacteriological  technique  and  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  bacteriology.  The  characteristics  of  a  number  of  typical 
bacteria  are  worked  out  in  detail  and  then  the  names  of  unknown 
species  are  determined.  Experiments  are  performed  illustrating 
the  physiological  characteristics  of  bacteria.  Quantitative  analyses 
are  made  of  air,  milk,  water,  etc.  Continued  in  second  semester. 
Prerequisite:   4. 

First  semester.  Five  hours.  F.,  8:00,  lecture;  T.,  W.,  Th., 
1 :30  and  2  :30,  laboratory. 

6b.  Bacteriology.  This  is  a  continuation  of  6a.  The  bac- 
teriology of  sewage,  water,  dairy  products,  etc.,  is  taken  up  in  some 
detail.  Members  of  the  class  make  reports  on  bacteriological  ar- 
ticles in  current  magazines,  German  and  English.  Each  student 
carries  out  a  special  line  of  investigation  upon  which  a  short  thesis 
is  written.    Prerequisite:   6a. 

Second  semester.  Five  hours.  F.,  8:00,  lecture;  T.,  W.,  Th., 
1 :30  and  2 :30,  laboratory. 

7a.     Physiology.     This  course  is  especially  valuable  to  those 
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intending  to  study  medicine.  It  will  also  be  found  helpful  by 
students  intending  to  teach  and  by  those  taking  courses  in  psychol- 
ogy. Howell's  American  Text-Book  of  Physiology  is  used  as  a 
text.  Demonstrations  are  given  from  time  to  time  and  laboratory 
work  is  done.  Prerequisite:  3a  and  3b. 
First  semester.    Three  hours. 

7b.     Physiology.    This  is  a  continuation  of  7a,  which  is  a  pre- 
requisite. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours. 


Chemistry 

Professor  Weida. 

First  Year: 

I  AND  2.  These  courses  are  open  without  prerequisites  other 
than  the  college  admission  requirements.  They  cover  the  subjects 
of  descriptive  experimental  chemistry,  and  qualitative  analysis  is 
begun.  Class  work  four  hours  per  week,  supplemented  by  two  two- 
hour  periods  in  the  laboratory. 

Through  the  year.     Four  hours.     Tu.,  8:00;  W.,  9:00;  Th., 
10:00;  F.,  11:00,  and  M.,  F.,  1:30 — 3:30,  laboratory. 
Second  Year: 

3  AND  4.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  a  yearns  work  in 
chemistry  as  outlined  above.  The  subjects  covered  will  include 
organic  chemistry,  history  of  chemistry,  and  a  review  of  special 
parts  of  general  chemistry.  Class  work  four  hours  per  week,  sup- 
plemented by  two  two-hour  periods  in  the  laboratory.  Laboratory 
work  will  be  a  continuation  of  that  begun  in  the  first  year  course, 
and  will  be  adapted  to  the  individual  students. 

Through  the  year.  Four  hours.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:00  and  i  :30 
— 3  :30,  laboratory. 

5.  Medical  and  Physiological  Chemistry.  A  technical 
course  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  on  the  study  of  medicine.  Pre- 
requisites: Organic  chemistry,  general  biology,  and  physiology. 
Amount  of  credit  and  other  details  arranged  by  conference  with  the 
professor.     Offered  in   i904-'o5  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

Second  semester. 
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Advanced  Laboratory  Work.  The  following  advanced  courses 
are  open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of 
chemistry  as  outlined  above.  The  work  may  be  done  by  properly 
qualified  students  each  semester,  all  details  as  to  hours  and  amount 
of  credit  to  be  arranged  with  the  professor.  Subjects:  Quantita- 
tive Analysis  6,  offered  in  1904- '05 ;  Organic  Preparations  8,  offered 
in  i905-'o6;  Research  Work,  after  the  above  courses. 

Through  the  year. 

Geology 

Professor  Weida. 

1.  Descriptive  Mineralogy.  This  course  consists  of  the  study 
of  crystal  forms,  optical  properties,  chemical  composition,  and 
description  of  the  principal  minerals.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  i 
and  2,  Physics  i  and  2.    Offered  if  four  or  more  apply  for  it. 

First  semester.    Four  hours.    M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  9:00. 

2.  General  Geology.  The  class  work  will  be  based  on  Scott's 
Introduction  to  Geology,  supplemented  by  work  in  the  library  and 
field  work  as  far  as  time  permits.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  i  and 
2,  and  General  Biology. 

Second  semester.     Four  hours.     M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  9:00. 

Physics 
Professor  Hayden. 
First  Year: 

1-2.  General  Physics.  The  prerequisites  are  Elementary 
Physics  and  Trigonometry.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  physical 
science  and  to  familiarize  him  with  laboratory  methods  and  the 
manipulation  of  apparatus.  The  course  presupposes  an  elementary 
study  of  general  physics,  and,  therefore,  the  five  branches,  Me- 
chanics, Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Sound  and  Light,  will 
be  considered  from  a  somewhat  advanced  standpoint.  The  work 
will  be  such  as  to  give  the  student  not  wishing  to  pursue  the  subject 
farther  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  general  laws  and  scope  of 
physics;  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  give  an  essential  foundation 
for  any  advanced  work  in  the  department. 
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Laboratory  work,  three  periods  of  two  hours  each  per  week; 
class  room  work,  two  hours  per  week. 

Through  the  year.  Five  hours  each  semester.  T.,  Th.,  9  :oo,  lec- 
ture ;  M.,  W.,  F.,  1:30 — 3:30,  laboratory. 

3.  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  This  course  is  open  to 
those  who  have  completed  the  year's  work  in  General  Physics.  As 
the  name  implies,  it  deals  largely  with  the  molecular  phenomena  in 
Physics,  which,  in  view  of  the  recent  work  in  Physical  Chemistry, 
are  absorbing  much  of  the  attention  of  physicists. 

The  text-book  used  will  be  Edser's  Heat  for  Advanced  Students. 
A  knowledge  of  Calculus,  though  not  required  for  this  course, 
is  strongly  recommended. 

Class  room  work,  two  hours  per  week.  Laboratory  work,  one 
period  of  two  hours  per  week. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  T.,  W.,  10:00,  lecture;  F.,  1:30 
— 3:30,  laboratory. 

4  and  5.  Theoretical  Physics.  Prerequisite:  General 
Physics  and  Calculus.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  mathe- 
matical treatment  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism, 
working  up  to  Maxwell's  development  of  the  Electro-magnetic 
theory.  The  second  semester's  work  will  deal  with  the  theory  of 
optics  from  a  mathematical  standpoint.  The  course  will  emphasize 
the  essential  continuity  of  the  different  so-called  branches  of  physics 
considered.     Lecture  two  hours  per  week. 

Through  the  year.  Two  hours  each  semester.  M.,  F.,  10:00, 
lectures. 

Courses  3,  4  and  5  will  not  be  given  for  classes  of  less  than  four. 

History 

Professor  Marston. 

I.  American  IIlstory.  A  general  survey  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  history  of  the  United  States.  Not  open  to  first 
year  students.  All  other  courses  in  American  history  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  course  i  or  an  equivalent.  Given  i905-'o6  and  alternate 
years. 

First  semester.  Four  hours.  T.,  8:00;  W.,  9:00;  Th.,  10:00; 
F..  1 1  :oo. 
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2.  Territorial  Expansion  of  the  United  States.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  Western  movement  in  our  country  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  including  our  late  colonial  possessions.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  that  physiography  of  the  country  which 
has  produced  peculiar  results  upon  the  people  and  their  occupa- 
tion ;  the  part  the  West  has  played  in  our  national  history ;  the 
admittance  of  new  states,  their  constitutions,  and  their  rise  in  power ; 
emigration,  transportation,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Course  i.  Given  in 
i9o6-'o7  and  alternate  years. 

Through  the  year.    Three  hours. 

4.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.  This  will  be 
a  study  of  the  international  relations  of  the  United  States  from  1775 
to  the  present  day,  including  such  topics  as  the  following :  Treaties 
relative  to  American  commercial  relations  between  various  coun- 
tries; foundation  of  a  national  foreign  system  in  1775;  committee 
of  foreign  relations ;  embassies  to  Europe ;  French  alliances,  Spanish 
territorial  diplomacy;  the  purchase  of  Louisiana;  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  our  several  wars;  the  Northeast  and  Northwest  boun- 
daries; the  fisheries;  the  Isthmian  canal;  The  Hague  Conference. 
Prerequisite:    Course  i.    Given  i905-'o6  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  T.,  8:00;  W.,  9:00;  Th., 
10:00;  F.,  II  :oo. 

5.  Ancient  History.  A  brief  outline  of  Oriental  history,  and 
a  more  particular  study  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Given  in  i905-'o6 
and  alternate  years. 

Through  the  year.     Four  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  Th..  11:00. 

6.  Medieval  History.  A  general  survey  of  the  history  of 
continental  Europe  from  the  barbarian  invasion  to  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.     Given  in  1906- '07  and  alternate  years. 

First  semester.     Four  hours. 

8.  Modern  European  History.  A  general  survey  extending 
from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Given 
in  i9o6-'o7  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.     Four  hours. 

7a.  English  History.  A  general  survey  of  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  history  of  England.  Given  i9o6-'o7  and  alternate 
years. 

First  semester.    Three  hours. 
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yh.  English  History.  A  continuation  of  course  7a,  giving 
two  hours'  additional  credit  for  extra  reading  and  research;  open 
to  those  only  who  are  taking  course  7a.  Given  1906  '07  and  alter- 
nate years. 

First  semester.    Two  hours. 

9a.  English  Constitutional  History.  From  the  earliest 
time  to  the  present  day.  The  design  of  the  course  is  to  explain  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  English  constitution.  Prerequisite: 
Course  7a.     Given  1906- '07  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.     Three  hours. 

9b.  English  Constitutional  History.  A  continuation  of 
course  9a,  giving  one  hour  additional  credit  for  extra  reading  and 
research ;  open  to  those  only  who  are  taking  course  9a.  Given 
1906- '07  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.     Two  hours. 

II.  The  Eastern  Problem.  India,  China,  and  Japan  will 
be  given  particular  attention.  Russia's  interest  in  the  East  and 
the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  be  dwelt  upon.  The  chief 
factors  which  have  gone  to  make  up  both  the  Near  and  Far  East- 
ern Questions  will  be  carefully  examined,  with  reference  to  race 
and  religion,  the  policies  of  the  great  powers,  as  well  as  the  interests 
and  ambitions  of  the  minor  states  most  directly  concerned.  The 
period  more  especially  covered  will  be  the  nineteenth  century.  Pre- 
requisite:   Course  8.     Given   i9o6-'o7  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours. 


Economics 

1.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  general  survey  introductory 
to  all  other  courses  in  economics.  Not  open  to  first  year  students. 
Given  i9o6-'o7  and  alternate  years. 

First  semester.     Four  hours. 

2.  Principles  of  Public  Finance.  A  general  course  on  pub- 
lic expenditure,  public  revenue,  and  pul)lic  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Course  I.     Given   i905-'o6  and  alternate  years. 

First  semester.    Four  hours.    M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  9:00. 
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3.  Economic  Problems.  This  course  embraces  a  study  of 
taxation ;  free  trade  and  protection ;  immigration ;  industrial  crises ; 
transportation;  the  trust  problem  and  municipal  ownership.  Pre- 
requisite:    Course  i.     Given   i905-'o6  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.     Four  hours.     M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  9:00. 

4.  Money  and  Banking.  History  and  theory  of  each;  the 
value  and  functions  of  money;  standards  of  value;  paper  money; 
chief  currency  systems  of  the  world ;  systems  of  regulation ;  govern- 
ment notes ;  clearing  houses ;  foreign  exchanges ;  bimetallism.  Pre- 
requisite:   Course  i.     Given  i9o6-'o7  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.     Three  hours. 

Political  Science 

1.  The  Government  of  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  A 
study  of  the  development  of  colonial  systems  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury with  special  reference  to  our  own  colonial  problems.  Not 
open  to  first  or  second  year  students.  Given  i905-'o6  and  alternate 
years. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours.    M.,  F.,  2:30. 

2.  Municipal  Government.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
American  and  European  municipality  in  its  legal,  constitutional, 
and  administrative  aspects;  giving  special  attention  to  the  activities 
and  problems  of  the  American  city.  Not  open  to  first  year  students. 
Given  i9o6-'o7  and  alternate  years. 

First  semester.     Two  hours. 

4.  United  States  Constitutional  Law.  The  constitution 
of  the  United  States  will  be  studied  not  simply  as  a  document,  but 
as  work,  and  in  the  light  of  judicial  interpretation.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  powers  of  Congress,  the  restrictions  upon 
the  states,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  the  meaning  and  scope 
of  the  amendments.  Prerequisite:  American  History  i.  Given 
i9o6-'o7  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours. 

Sociology 

I.  The  Elements  of  Sociology.  The  course  is  constructive 
rather  than  critical.     The  purpose  will  be  a  rational  interpretation 
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of  existing  society.  Elementary  forms  of  society ;  organization  of 
the  family,  clan,  tribe,  state;  the  relative  importance  of  military, 
economic,  and  ethical  ideas  at  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of 
«^ociety.  Not  open  to  first  or  second  year  students.  Given  i905-'o6 
and  alternate  years. 

First  semester.     Three  hours.     T.,  W.,  Th.,  2:30. 

2.  Problems  in  Sociology.  The  laws  of  population;  degen- 
eracy ;  poor  relief,  private  and  public ;  the  tenement  question  ;  slums ; 
social  settlement;  the  liquor  problem;  crime;  penology;  methods  of 
social  reform,  etc.  Not  open  to  first  or  second  year  students.  Given 
i905-'o6  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.     Three  hours.     T.,  V/.,  Th.,  2:30. 


Public  Speaking 
Miss  Wyman. 

Expression.  A  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  voice  cul- 
ture and  vocal  expression,  conducted  by  means  of  lectures  and  by 
individual  criticism  of  each  student's  work. 

Through  the  year.    One  hour.    Th.,  4:00. 


Music 
Professor  Meier. 

Advanced  work  in  Music,  as  outlined  in  the  Conservatory 
courses,  on  page  72,  is  credited  as  college  electives.  However,, 
the  maximum  of  credit  will  be  eight  semester  hours. 


Academy 


The  Academy  gives  to  students  of  the  high  school  age  thorough 
training  in  preparation  for  the  freshman  class  at  Ripon  College 
or  at  any  other  reputable  college,  university,  or  technical  school  of 
the  North  Central  states. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  Academy  courses  may  be  sum- 
marily outlined  as  follows:  Since  the  work  is  arranged  with  a 
special  reference  to  college  admission  requirements,  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  is  saved;  so  that  the  student  preparing  in  the 
Academy  is  ready  for  college  entrance  in  three  years,  as  comipared 
with  the  four  years  required  in  the  high  schools.  In  addition  to 
this  saving  of  a  year,  comes  the  consideration  that  all  facilities  of  the 
College  are  open  to  preparatory  students ;  they  use  the  college  libra- 
ries and  laboratories ;  their  courses  are  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  specialists  in  the  college  departments ;  and  finally,  they  share 
largely  in  the  social  life  and  privileges  of  the  more  advanced  col- 
lege classes.  Membership  in  the  college  Uterary,  athletic,  and  re- 
ligious societies,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  libraries,  laboratories, 
dormitories,  gymnasium,  etc.,  is  open  to  them.  In  this  way  a  rare 
opportunity  is  presented  for  preparatory  training  under  the  most 
favorable  social  and  intellectual  conditions.  The  Academy  diploma 
is  given  to  those  who  complete  the  course. 

Expenses 

Tuition  and  incidentals  per  semester  or  half  year,  $19.50. 

This  includes  fee  for  Library,  Gymnasium  and  all  incidental 
fees  except  the  charge  for  material  used  in  laboratory  courses. 

For  full  information  regarding  expenses,  the  dormitories  and 
the  commons,  see  under  the  proper  headings  in  the  College  Cata- 
logue. 

Course  of  Study 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  meet  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  College,   and  the  requirements   for  graduation   from 
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the  Academy  are  the  same  as  for  college  entrance,  viz. :  credit  to 
the  amount  of  fourteen  units  or  year  courses  of  study  as  defined  on 
page  28  of  this  catalogue.  These  fourteen  units  must  include  two 
units  of  English,  two  units  of  mathematics,  one  of  history,  one  of 
science,  and  four  of  one  foreign  language  or  two  units  in  each  of 
two  languages.  The  four  additional  units  required  may  be  taken 
at  the  option  of  the  student  from  the  following  list:  English,  one 
unit;  science,  two  units;  history,  one  unit;  foreign  language,  two 
units. 

The  term  unit  means  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  a  week 
for  one  year  in  one  branch  of  study. 

English 

This  consists  of  a  study  of  the  College  entrance  requirements, 
arranged  in  grade  from  year  to  year  to  suit  the  varying  needs  of 
each  class.  A  large  amount  of  training  is  given  in  the  fundamentals 
of  English  prose  composition;  and  the  standards  set  for  entrance 
to  the  Freshmen  class  is  rigorously  maintained. 

Two  units  of  credit  are  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
Academy  course. 

Latin 
First  Year: 

Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin  Book  to  be  finished  by  the 
beginning  of  second  semester.  Selections  from  Viri  Romse  will  be 
read  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Latin  syntax,  illustrated  by  sentences  for 
translation. 

Second  Year: 

The  first  two  books  of  Cicsar's  Gallic  War  should  be  completed 
by  the  holiday  vacation.  Sallust's  Catiline  is  used  as  an  introduction 
to  Cicero.  The  four  orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  and  the 
one  on  behalf  of  the  Poet  Archias  arc  usually  read.  Prose  composi- 
tion accompanies  the  work  in  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

Third  Year: 

Six  books  of  Virgil's  Acncid  arc  read,  together  with  a  study  of 
the  Myths  which  are  intimately  connected  witli  the  development  of 
the  theme  of  the  poem.  One  of  the  shorter  philosophical  works  of 
Cicero  is  usually  read. 
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Greek 

The  Academy  offers  a  two  year  course  in  elementary  Greek. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  includes  the  beginner's  book;  Colson's 
reader  and  eight  chapters  of  the  Anabasis  with  prose  composition. 
In  the  second  year,  first  semester,  the  study  of  the  Anabasis  and 
composition  is  continued  with  constant  drill  on  inflections  and  syn- 
tax. During  the  second  semister  the  class  reads  slections  from  the 
first  six  books  of  the  Iliad,  an  amount  equal  to  four  books 


German 

(A)  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
foundation  in  the  elements  of  the  language.  Thomas'  Practical 
German  Grammar,  Part  One,  is  used  as  a  text. 

Reading,  dictation  and  conversation  are  given.  Memorizing  of 
selections  in  prose  and  verse  required. 

First  semester: 

(B)  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  (A).  Prose  composition 
based  on  the  text  read  follows  the  grammar. 

Second  semicster. 

(C)  The  work  of  this  course  is  similar  in  character  to  (B). 
More  difificult  texts  are  read  and  a  greater  variety  of  style  in 
literature  given  to  increase  the  vocabulary. 

First  semester. 

(D)  Continuation  of  (C). 
Second  semester. 


History 

The  following  courses  or  units  in  history  are  offered  in  the 
Academy:  Ancient  History  to  the  year  800  A.  D.,  Medieval  and 
Modern  English  History,  United  States  History. 

It  is  understood  that  any  of  the  above  courses  or  units  will  in- 
clude a  modern  text  book,  such  as  West  or  Balaford  in  Ancient 
History,  Myers  (late  work)  or  West  in  Medieval  and  Modern  His- 
tory, and  Chenning  or  McLaughlin  in  United  States  History.  It  is 
also  to  include  a  considerable  use  of  the  reference  library 
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Mathematics 

Elementary  Algebra  (A  and  B),  one  unit. 

Plane  Geometry  (C),  first  semester,  one-half  unit. 

Solid  Geometry  (D),  second  semester,  one-half  unit. 

Physical  Geography 

The  work  in  this  course  follows  that  outlined  in  Davis'  Elements 
of  Physical  Geography,  which  is  used  as  a  text.  The  geological 
formations  of  Ripon  and  vicinity  offer  excellent  opportunity  for 
field  excursions,  and  the  excellent  scientific  equipment  of  the  College 
makes  it  possible  to  do  some  interesting  experimental  work. 

First  semester,  one-half  unit. 

Botany 

The  excellent  equipment  of  the  Biological  department  of  the  Col- 
lege makes  it  possible  to  give  in  the  Academy  a  very  thorough 
course  in  elementary  botany.  A  large  amount  of  laboratory  work 
is  supplemented  by  field  excursions,  recitations  being  used  to  bring 
out  clearly  the  relations  betvveen  the  facts  which  are  learned.  Ber- 
gen's Foundations  in  Botany  is  used  as  a  text.     Laboratory  fee, 

$2.00. 

Second  semester,  one-half  unit. 

Chemistry 

Students  may  pursue  Chemistry  in  their  preparatory  course  and 
receive  one  unit  credit  for  elementary  chemistry.  The  work  will  be 
that  generally  given  in  secondary  schools,  equivalent  to  the  texts 
of  Hessler  and  Smith  ;  Linebarger ;  or  Remsen's  briefer  course.  One- 
half  unit. 

Physics 

The  subjects  of  Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound,  Magnetism,  Electricity 
and  Light  are  treated  in  an  elementary  way,  no  previous  knowledge 
of  physics  being  supposed,  and  no  matlicmatics  required  beyond 
algebra  and  plane  geometry. 

The  course  especially  em|)hasizcs  tlic  laboratory  work.  A  com- 
plete set  of  fifty  cxperimcnls  is  performed  l)y  each  student  during 
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the  year.  The  apparatus  for  these  experiments  is  purposely  of 
simple  design  that  the  student  may  study  and  understand  through 
it  the  practical  application  of  the  theories  he  has  studied  in  class. 
The  construction  of  the  apparatus  is  such  that  the  student  by  careful 
manipulation  can  obtain  consistent  and  accurate  results  from  his 
work.  The  attainment  of  such  correct  manipulation  and  accuracy 
in  observation  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  course.    One-half  unit. 


Optional  Courses 

Bible  (A  and  B).    For  one  hour  per  week  each  semester. 
Expression  (A  and  B).     For  one  hour  per  week  each  semester. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Theo.  F.  Meier,  Director. 

The  work  of  the  Conservatory  is  complete  in  scope  and  syste- 
matic in  arrangement,  and  the  equipment  is  in  every  way  adequate 
to  the  highest  standards  of  musical  instruction.  The  following  are 
the  courses  offered: 

1.  Piano. 

2.  Violin. 

3.  Voice  Culture. 

4.  Pipe  Organ. 

5.  Theory  and  History  of  Music. 

Students  may  take  one  or  more  of  these  courses,  but  such  work 
will  be  credited  as  either: 

I.  A  course  of  General  Music  Instruction,  or 

II.  The  Artist's  course,  leading  to  Certificate  of  graduation. 
Course  I  is  open  to  those  wishing  to  pursue  elementary  m.usical 

study  or  to  prepare  for  the  more  advanced  courses  offered.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  music  is  required. 

No  diplom.a  will  be  given  in  this  course,  but  those  who  have 
done  creditable  work  will  be  given  a  certificate  of  merit. 

Course  II.  Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pursue 
the  study  of  harmony  and  musical  history  in  connection  with  their 
main  work  (Piano,  Violin,  Voice  Culture,  or  Organ).  The  time 
required  to  finish  this  course  is  determined  by  the  needs  and  the 
advancement  of  the  individual  student.  All  students  must  have 
some  ability  on  the  piano  to  graduate. 

Normal  Training  for  Piano  Teachers 

The  Conservatory  also  provides  a  course  in  Normal  Training 
for  advanced  piano  students  who  wish  to  secure  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate. This  course  consists  of  a  scries  of  talks  on  tlic  art  of  teaching 
piano  technic  and  the  aesthetics  of  tbc  ])iano;  it  affords  at  the  same 
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time,  as  a  most  valuable  feature,  opportunity  to  teach  and  of  thus 
putting-  into  practice  the  theoretical  knowledge  gained. 

Piano,  Violin  and  Organ 

Professor  Meier. 

The  material  for  study  and  musical  recreation  is  chosen  with  the 
greatest  care  and  with  a  view  to  having  a  good  foundation  for  ad- 
vanced and  artistic  work.  All  the  details  regarding  correct  position 
of  the  player  and  his  hands  and  fingers  receive  the  most  careful  at- 
tention, and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  kind  of  practice  which 
will  tend  to  place  the  technique  upon  a  good,  sound  basis.  To  do 
this  the  needs  and  the  disposition  of  the  individual  student  m.ust  in 
every  case  suggest  the  material  to  be  used,  and  this  includes  the  best 
musical  literature  of  the  old  as  well  as  of  the  modern  school.  As 
the  needs  of  the  students  vary  considerably  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
scribe a  definite  course  of  work.  In  all  cases  a  great  many  works 
must  be  studied  in  order  that  a  graceful,  intelligent  and  expressive 
style  of  playing  may  be  acquired. 

Ensemble  Playing 

With  the  advanced  students  in  piano  and  violin  playing  classes 
are  formed  for  the  study  of  the  standard  compositions  in  Chamber 
Music.  Most  valuable  experience  is  gained  in  playing  with  others, 
and  in  m.usical  interpretation  that  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  w^ay. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  work. 

Theory  and  History  of  Music 
Professor  Meier. 

The  course  in  theory  includes  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Canon 
and  Fugue,  Musical  Form  and  Analysis,  and  Musical  History. 

Voice  Culture  and  Singing 
Professor  Powers. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  furnish  the  best  faciHties 
for  the  development  of  vocalists  for  chorus  and  solo  singing,  and 
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to  give  students  voice  culture  in  its  relation  to  song  and  speech. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  a  correct  position  of  the  body  in 
singing,  a  healthy  and  skillful  management  of  the  breath,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  clear,  full,  and  resonant  tone  free  from  the  throat, 
distinct  enunciation,  the  art  of  phrasing  correctly,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  refined  musical  taste. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  tliis  department  must  be  familiar 
with  musical  notation,  must  be  able  to  reproduce  any  given  tone, 
and  to  sing  from  rnxm^ory  some  simple  melody.  The  Italian  method 
is  used.     The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  Vocal  Course: 

Studies  by  Concone,  Vaccai,  Marchesi,  etc.,  with  songs  of  Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn,  and  arias  from  the  oratorios  and  operas,  as  well 
as  ballad-singing. 

Sight  Singing  and  Chorus  Work 

Abundant  opportunity  is  furnished  to  practice  Sight-singing. 
As  all  absolute,  or  instrumental,  m.usic  is  based  on  singing,  it  is 
expected  that  all  music  students  will  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Expenses 

The  year  for  the  Conservatory  pupils  is  divided  by  the  Christmas 
and  Spring  vacations  into  three  terms  of  fourteen,  twelve  and  ten 
weeks  each.  Private  lessons  are  thirty  minutes  in  length.  Cost  of 
instruction  can  be  lessened  by  students  joining  in  classes  of  three. 
These  classes  are  given  one  hour,  each  student  receiving  twenty 
minutes  undivided  instruction  and  what  he  may  gain  from  the  re- 
maining forty  minutes  given  the  other  two  students.  Students  are 
in  most  cases  advised  to  take  two  lessons  each  week  as  it  ensures 
continuity  in  tlie  work  and  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Private 
lessons  in  theory  are  charged  at  same  rate  as  otiier  private  lessons. 

Tuition  is  payable  one-half  at  the  beginning  and  the  remainder 
at  the  middle  of  the  term.  Two  lessons  per  week  are  given  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

Fall  Tkrm  or  Iu)urtki-:n  Wkkks. 
Beginning  Sr])tenibcr  13,   1905. 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  and  r)rgan. 
Private  lessons    $35-00 
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Classes  of  three,  each 24.00 

Private  lessons,  one  per  week 21.00 

Theory  and  History  of  Music,  one  hour  lesson  per  week, 

in  class  of  six  or  more,  each 10.50 

Sight-singing  in  class,  to  students  taking  other  work  in  Col- 
lege, each    2.50 

To  students  not  taking  other  work,  each 6.00 

Rental  of  Instruments: 

Piano  rent,  six  hours  per  week 3.50 

Rent  for  pipe  organ,  three  hours  per  week 4.20 


Winter  Term  of  Twelve  Weeks. 
Beginning  January  3,  1906. 
Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  and  Organ: 

Private  lessons   $30.00 

Class  of  three,  each 20.00 

Private  lessons,  one  per  week _  18.00 

Theory  and  History  of  Music,  one  hour  lesson  per  week,  in 
class  of  six  or  more,  each 9.00 

Pianoforte.    With  advanced  students  taking  normal  course  with 
practice  teaching: 
Private  lessons    , . .  $  9.00 

Rental  of  Instruments: 

Piano  rent,  six  hours  per  week 3.00 

Rent  for  pipe  organ,  three  hours  per  week 3.60 

Spring  Term  of  Ten  Weeks. 

Beginning  April  4,  1906. 

Piano,  Voice,  Organ  or  VioHn: 

Private  lessons $22.50 

Class  of  three,  each 16.00 

Private  lessons,  one  per  week 13-50 

Theory  and  history  of  music,  one  hour  lesson  per  week,  in 

class  of  six  or  more,  each 6.75 
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Pianoforte.    With  advanced  students  taking  normal  course  with 
practice  teaching: 
Private  lessons $  6.75 

Rental  of  Instruments: 

Piano  rent,  six  hours  per  week 2.25 

Rent  for  pipe  organ,  three  hours  per  week 2.70 

Beginning  Pupils 

To  those  desiring  musical  instruction  at  low  price,  special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  new  normal  course.  Advanced  pupils  of  this 
course,  thoroughly  prepared  for  teaching,  will  accept  a  limited  num- 
ber of  such  pupils  at  a  weekly  rate  of  75c  for  two  lessons.  This 
teaching  is  under  the  direct  personal  supervision  of  the  Director 
and  is  both  thorough  and  accurate. 

General  Information 

Non-resident  music  students  are  under  the  same  regulations  as 
students  in  other  departments  of  the  College. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  without  loss,  as  most  of  the 
instruction  is  private. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  lessons,  except  in  cases 
of  protracted  illness,  in  which  case  the  School  will  share  the  loss 
equally  with  the  pupil. 

Students  wishing  to  perform  in  public  must  consult  the  teacher. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  be  present  at  each  recital,  concert, 
and  lecture,  unless  excused  by  the  Director. 

Students  of  the  Conservatory  have  use  of  the  College  Dormi- 
tories and  of  the  College  Commons,  where  good  rooms  and  board 
can  be  secured  at  moderate  cost. 
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Emma  S.  Wyman. 

During  the  coming  year  the  school  will  offer  the  following 
courses  of  instruction: 

1.  Teachers'  Course. 

2.  Public  Speakers'  Course. 

3.  Public  Readers'  Course. 

4.  General  Culture  Course. 

Design  of  Work 

It  is  tlie  object  to  offer  opportunities  of  training  to  all  who  de- 
sire to  become  proficient  in  the  various  lines  of  expression  and  ora- 
tory. The  instruction  given  occupies  the  medium  ground  between 
the  emotional  or  impulsive  school,  on  the  one  extreme,  and  the 
mechanical  or  imitative  on  the  other;  moreover  the  personality  of 
the  individual  student  is  carefully  developed. 

Outline  of  Work 

Vocal  Culture.  Correct  breathing  is  taught,  singing  tones  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  clearness  and  resonance 
in  the  voice. 

Physical  Culture.  Physical  culture  is  a  valuable  part  of 
training  in  expression.  The  exercises  given  are  for  the  distinctive 
purpose  of  giving  tone,  vigor,  and  pliancy  to  the  muscles,  for  ob- 
taining control  of  the  body  in  balancing  and  poising  and  for  gen- 
eral freedom. 

Gesture  and  Pantomime.  The  function  of  gesture  is  to  assist 
the  utterance.  The  study  of  gesture  has  been  frequently  and  not 
without  good  reason  condemned  because  in  most  instances  the 
processes  used  have  been  purely  mechanical  and  imitative,  but 
through  the  method  here  employed  the  pupils  are  led  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  power  and  freedom  of  movement  preserving  both 
spontaneity  and  individuality. 
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Public  Speaking  and  Reading.  Training  in  public  speaking 
embraces  extemporary  and  argumentative  address  and  the  analysis 
of  the  expressional  element  of  thought  and  the  mastery  of  physical 
means  of  expression. 

Bible  Re.\ding.  Practice  in  reading  passages  from  the  Bible 
is  of  special  interest  to  the  student,  as  they  contain  examples  of 
the  best  literature,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  beauty 
of  literature  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  reader. 

Tone  Color  and  Atmosphere.  Tone  color  may  be  regarded  as 
the  avenue  of  expressing  the  emotions.  It  may  be  considered  under 
two  heads:  First,  word  color,  and  second,  emotional  setting  or 
atmosphere  of  a  selection.  The  element  of  atmosphere  reveals  itself 
through  the  personality  of  the  reader,  and  in  this  way  manifests  the 
spirit  of  literature. 

Analysis  and  Interpretation.  This  includes  the  meaning, 
the  motive,  the  treatment,  the  principal  and  subordinate  ideas,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  climax,  grouping,  and  phrasing. 

Time  Required 

Length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  various  courses  is  as 
follows : 

Teachers',  three  years;  Public  Readers',  three  years;  Public 
Speakers',  three  years;  General  Culture,  two  years. 

First  year  students  in  any  of  these  three  courses  will  be  required 
to  take  ten  hours  of  regular  class  work  in  the  School  of  Public 
Speaking,  and  five  to  eight  in  the  College,  per  week,  each  half  year, 
and  will  be  given  twenty  half-hour  private  lessons  each  half  year. 

Second  year  students  will  be  required  to  take  twelve  hours  of 
regular  class  work  per  week  in  the  School  of  Public  Speaking,  and 
four  hours  in  the  College  each  half  year,  and  will  be  given  twenty 
half-hour  private  lessons  each  half  year. 

Third  year  students  will  be  required  to  take  fifteen  hours'  work 
in  the  School  of  Public  Speaking,  and  will  be  given  seventy-five 
half-hour  private  lessons  each  half  year. 

Recitals  are  held  at  regular  intervals  during  the  year,  to  which 
the  public  is  invited.     It  is  the  aim  to  have  as  many  artists  appear 
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before  the  school  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  have  a 
high  ideal. 

Diplomas 

Diplomas  will  be  granted  pupils  finishing  the  work  in  the  three- 
year  courses.  Certificates  showing  amount  of  work  done  will  be 
given  to  pupils  finishing  the  two  years'  course. 

Cost  of  Instruction 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  corresponding 
with  the  college  calendar.  Tuition  fees  are  payable  in  advance,  are 
not  refunded  and  are  not  transferable.  Private  lessons  lost  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  will  be  made  up  at  convenience  of  teacher. 

First  year  students,  ten  class  hours  and  twenty  half-hour  pri- 
vate lessons,  each  half  year $38.00 

Second  year  students,  twelve  hours'  of  regular  class  work  per 
week  and  twenty  half-hour  private  lessons,  each  half  year.  40.00 

Third  year  students,  fifteen  hours'  of  regular  class  work,  and 
seventy-five  half-hour  private  lessons,  each  half  year 62.00 

Private  lessons  of  one  hour,  each i.oo 
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Emma  S.  Wyman. 

Normal  Art  Course 

Drawing.  In  charcoal,  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  other  mediums, 
from  ornaments,  casts,  still  life,  and  life.  Large  scale  drawing  on 
blackboard  and  paper,  colored  chalk,  illustrative  drawing. 

Perspective  and  Object  Drawing.  Illustrating  principles  of 
perspective  memory  drawing  upon  paper  and  blackboard. 

Color.    Water  color  and  chalk  from  still  life,  life  and  landscape. 

Design  and  Composition.  A  special  course  in  design  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  A  study  of  line,  light,  dark,  and  color. 
Design  for  wall  paper,  book  covers,  etc. 

Paper  Cutting.     Illustrating  different  forms. 

Wash  Drawing.  Expressing  masses  in  value,  color,  contrast 
in  size,  shape,  position,  near  and  far. 

Modeling  in  Clay.  From  ornaments,  casts,  and  life,  also  the 
shaping  and  decorating  of  pottery. 

Instrumental  Drawing.  Use  of  ornaments,  relation  of  instru- 
mental drawing  to  manual  training.  Constructive  or  hand  work 
applicable  to  public  schools,  such  as  weaving  and  basketry. 

Pedagogy.  History  of  Art  Education,  teaching  exercises,  lesson 
plans,  model  lessons.  Examinations  of  systems  of  art  education 
now  in  use;  picture  study  and  study  of  artists. 

History  of  Art.     Lectures,  illustrated  by  slides  and  charts. 

Time  Required 

Two  years  are  required  to  complete  the  Normal  Art  Course. 
Ten  hours  of  class  work  in  the  Art  School  and  four  in  the  College 
per  week,  will  be  required  of  first  year  students,  each  half  year. 
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Twelve  hours  of  regular  class  work  in  the  Art  School  and  ten 
weeks,  two  hours  per  week,  of  successful  teaching  in  the  department 
will  be  required  of  all  pupils  during  the  second  year. 

Each  pupil,  during  the  first  year,  will  be  given  ten,  two-hour 
private  class  lessons,  six  in  class,  each  half  year. 

Second  year  students  will  be  given  fifteen,  two-hour  private 
class  lessons,  six  in  class,  each  half  year. 

Pupils  completing  the  Normal  Art  course  will  be  granted  a 
diploma. 

Cost  of  Instruction 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters,  corresponding 
with  the  College.  Tuition  fees  are  payable  in  advance,  are  not 
refunded,  and  are  not  transferable.  Private  lessons,  lost  by  sick- 
ness, are  made  up  at  the  convenience  of  the  teacher. 

First  year  students,  each  half  year $30.00 

Second  year  students,  each  half  year 40.00 

Private  lessons,  two  hours  each 1.50 


Ceramic  Course 

The  department  is  well  equipped,  having  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  kilns  made,  therefore  avoiding  the  trouble  of  sending  the  china 
away  to  be  fired.    The  very  latest  methods  are  taught, 

One  of  the  large  and  pleasant  rooms  in  East  College  is  assigned 
for  this  work,  which  is  done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  instructor. 

The  instruction  in  practical  ceramics  will  cover  processes  and 
materials,  the  practical  applications  of  designs  to  different  forms, 
the  use  of  mediums  and  the  method  of  firing. 

Expenses  of  the  course  in  ceramics  are: 

One  lesson  per  week,  each  half  year $15.00 

Two  lessons  per  week,  each  half  year 27.00 

Private  lessons,  two  hours,  each 1.50 


Degrees  Conferred,  June,  1904 

HONORARY 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

Alberoni   Kidder 

Ernest    Warburton    Shurtlcff 

IN  COURSE 
Master  of  Arts 

Laura  Angelica  Meier,  '03 
Albert  Guide  Meier,  '03 
William  Daniel  Williams,  '00 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Anna  Elizabeth  Bloom 
Clara  Anabel  Bloom 
Edith  Beatrice  Chandler 
Flora  Lucina  Clawson 
Howell  David  Davies 
Eva  Floy  Davis 
Erwin  Couch  Dawley 
Ruth  Hall 
David  Breese  Jones 
William  Ash  Lamb 
Jessie  McDermid 
Julia  Hosford  Merrell 
Edgar  Storrs  Newschwander 
James   Russell  Stewart 
Conrad  Vanderveldc 


Students 


S.  denotes  Smith  Hall.     B.  denotes  Bartlett  Cottage 

Senior  Class 

Eggleston,   Florence    Isabelle Ripon 

Hill,   May  Brainard,   13  B Rosendale 

Holbrook,  Charles  William,  Mr.  Chadbourn's Union  City,  Mich. 

Lobb,  Albert  James Ripon 

Merrell,  George  Clark Ripon 

Morse,   Chester   Birney Ripon 

Owens,  Jennie  Marion,  Mrs.  Davis' Tracy,  Minn. 

Powell,  John  Abbott Rosendale 

Reichmuth,   Augusta   Louise Manitou,    Col. 

Sanford,  Nellie  Dora Ripon 

Scholes,   Samuel   Ray,  203   S Dartford 

Thompson,  William  Hill,  201   S Ripon 

Utter,   Gertrude  Mary,   Mr.   Chadbourn's Trempealeau 

Wiesender,  Arthur  James,  Miss  Harris's Dartford 

Williams,   Robert   Lloyd,  301   S Milwaukee 

Junior  Class 

Cary,  Charles  Aaron St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gifford,  Burtus  Seneca,  306  S Fond  du  Lac 

Goodrich,   Grace   Gertrude Ripon 

Hargrave,    Josephine    Ruth Ripon 

Hargrave,    Mary    Bertha Ripon 

Kellogg,    Aimee    Laura Ripon 

Lobb,  Ida  Belle Ripon 

Morse,    Cora    Eugenie Ripon 

Pickert,  Charles  Custer,  202  S Berlin 

Richardson,   Elizabeth,  20  B Menasha 

Skidmore,  Lewis  Herbert,  201  S Stockbridge 

Thomas,  David,  305  S Wales 

Vandervelde,  Bert,  300  S Brandon 

Volk,  Fred   Eugene,  Mrs.   Morgan's Gillett 

Sophomore  Class 

Anders,  Frank  LaFayette,  Dr.  Foat's Fargo,  N.  D. 

Barlow,    Bessie    lone Ripon 

Crowthcr,   Edith   Lillian Ripon 

Dexter,    Martha    Torrey Ripon 

Foote,  Lois  Emma Ripon 

Hemp,    Bernard    Ford Ripon 
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Hill,  Annie  Houstan,   to  B Merrill 

Howe,    Helen Ripon 

Kidder,    Hattie    Louise Ripon 

La  Tourette,  Alexandrine,  Professor  Milliken's Fenton,  Mich. 

Newcomb,  Morton  Mayne,  202  S Dartford 

Piekarski,   Frances,  21   B Berlin 

Rawlings,  Mabel  Eva,  19  B St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Williams,  Robert,  306  S Llangernyw,  Abergele,  N.  Wales 

Wills,   Robert   Harrison,  Mrs.   Chamber's Rosendale 

Wills,  Sara  Edith,  Mrs.   Chamber's Rosendale 


Freshman  Class 


Barnes,  Bessie  Bly,  12  B Waupun 

Brooks,  Flora  Ella,  3  B Dartford 

Brooks,  Halbert,  204   S Dartford 

Bumby,  Mary  Tillie Ripon 

Dawes,  Lillian,  20  B Downer's  Grove,  111. 

Dawley,  Ernest  Joseph,  Miss  Harris's .Antigo 

Dexter,    Emily Ripon 

Dexter,  John   Smith Ripon 

Folbrecht,  Edwin  Ferdinand,  303  S Wauzeka 

Fordice,  Frances,  9  B Eldorado 

Gibson,   Blanche,   11   B Clintonville 

Haigh,  Frank  Loyal,  203  S Dartford 

Hargrave.    Christina   Russell Ripon 

Kaiser,  William  Louis,  302  S Sheboygan 

Kidder,   Samuel   Theodore Ripon 

King,    Earl Ripon 

Kuester,  Fred  Louis,  Howard's  Law  Office Clintonville 

Marchant,  Eloise  Lucy,  15  B Rosendale 

Merrcll,    Edna    Huntington Ripon 

Middleton,    Helen Ripon 

Mitchell,    Hattie    Ethel Ripon 

Ocike,  Ella  Alvina,  3  B Dartford 

Owens,  Thomas,   Mrs.   Tracy's Randolph 

Patterson,   Will   Dow,  204  S Dartford 

Sanford,    Frances Ripon 

Sheldon,  Nina  Mary,   13   B Waupun 

Sherwood,   Robert  Griffin Ripon 

Thompson,    Ruth Ripon 

Tomi)kins,  Gilbert  Hambledon,  301  S Wauwatosa 

Toomb.s,    Helen Ripon 

West,    Lee    Benjamin Ripon 

Zobcl,   Alma   Magdalcna Ripon 
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Special 

Bergstrom,  Benedict  L.,  202  S N.  Fond  du  Lac 

Bushong,  Paul,  200  S Gladstone,  Mich. 

Clawson,  Flora  Lucina,  Dr.  Foat's Dartf ord 

Lamb,  William  Ash,  202  S Roberts 

Miller,  Clarence  W.,  305  S Rosendale 

Ripley,  William  Chester,  205  S Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ACADEMY 
Senior  Class 

Atwood,  Edward  Williams,  Dawes  Cottage Shansi,  China 

Cro well,  George  C,  200  S Almond 

Griffiths,  Ellen  May,  22  B Rosendale 

Hatch,  Grace  Adams,  21  B Kilbourn 

Hodge,  Willard  Wellington,  Dawes  Cottage Waunakee 

Hughes,   Helen Ripon 

LeFebre,  Jan  Johannes,  303  S Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Prout,  Sadie  Malvina Ripon 

Whittemore,   Genevieve,  6  B Brandon 


Middle  Class 

Cease,  Bessie  LuVergne,  17  B Fairwater 

Cotton,   William   Jacobs Ripon 

Cowan,    William    Prescott Ripon 

Davison,    Pearl Ripon 

Frost,  Mabel  Hattie,  15  B Almond 

Herrick,  Lucy  Ensign,  11  B O watonna,  Minn. 

Nash,   Nellie  Jane Ripon 

Spooner,   Edna   Emily Ripon 


Junior  Class 


Bacon,  Nellie  Edna Ripon 

Bast,  Charles  Peter,  201   S Rockfield 

Brunson,  Lynda  N,,  Mr.  Thompson's Rosendale 

Edwards,  Morgan,  Mrs.  Tracy's Oshkosh 

Hodge,    Lawrence,    Dawes    Cottage Waunakee 

Hunter,  Jennie,  9  B Pickets 
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CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Barnes,   Bessie   Bly Waupun 

Bean,    Mildred    Frances Wautoma 

Bergstrom,  Benedict  L Ns.  Fond  du  Lac 

Blaisdell,  Mellie  Marie Brandon 

Bonnell,    Margaret   Isabel Ripon 

Clark,  Ora  Mae Waupun 

Cramer,    Charlotte    Henrietta Ripon 

Cuykendall,   Helen   Mar Ripon 

Dawes,   Lillian Chicago,   111. 

Dexter,   Emily  Smith Ripon 

Diedrich,    Catharine   Hoaglin Ripon 

Durham,   Minnie   Lorraine Ripon 

Fenelon,  Daisy  Eileen Ripon 

Field,  Lena  Maria Providence,  R.  I. 

Foote,  Lois   Emma Ripon 

Giessel,   Alfred    Frederick Leopolis 

Haseltine,    Adelaide    Norton Ripon 

Herrick,  Lucy  Ensign Owatonna,  Minn. 

Hughes,   Helen Ripon 

Hughes,    Stewart   Wilson Ripon 

Jussen,    Isabella   Marie Ripon 

Kidder,    Mary   Agnes Ripon 

Kidder,   Samuel   Theodore Ripon 

Knop,    Arnold    Edward Ripon 

Knop,   Dena  Lucinda Ripon 

Lincoln,  Pearl   Soper Ripon 

Lindslcy,    Clara    Louise Waupun 

Lueck,  Mary  Theresa Ripon 

Lucck,  Elizabeth  Emilie Ripon 

Lucdtke,    Elvira    Evalina Markesan 

Luther,  Lulu  Eddy Ripon 

McElroy,   Maud   Lovine Waupun 

Nash,   Alta Ripon 

Nash,    Bessie    Corwith Ripon 

Oclke,    Ella    Alvina Dartford 

Shcarin,    Ruth    Marguerite Ripon 

Vandcrvcldc,    Bert Brandon 

Wawrzyniak,    Hubert Berlin 

Wilkes,   Florence   Ella Ripon 

Youngman,    Fannie    Lucille Wautoma 

Zobcl,   Alma   Magdalcna Ripon 

Zobcl,    Ed^,'ar   Hermann Ripon 
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ART 

Atvvood,  Edward  William Shansi,  China 

Arms,   Jessie   Louise Platteville 

Barlow,  Hazel  Grant Ripon 

Brion,    Nina    Elizabeth Ripon 

Cuykendall,    Helen    Marr Ripon 

Griffith,    Ellen    Montgomery Rosendale 

Hoj't,  Katherine  Louise , 

Howe,   Helen   May Ripon 

Hitchcock,  Bird  Blanche Brandon 

Hodgson,    Hortense Berlin 

Hughes,   Helen Ripon 

Holthoff,    Ray Ripon 

Joerns,    Martha Ripon 

Jussen,    Josephine Ripon 

Kinnell,  Mrs.  J.  W St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Krause,    Busian    Elwyn Ripon 

Maudlin,  Elsie  Ruth Ripon 

Smith,    Pearl Markesan 

Sanford,   Frances   Florence Ripon 

Schneider,  Adalia  Helen Ripon 

Thompson,    Blanche Ripon 

Thompson,    Ruth Ripon 


SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 

Atwood,  Edward  William Shansi,  China 

Brooks,   Flora   Ella Dartford 

Bumby,  Tillie  Mary Ripon 

Dawes,   Lillian Chicago,    111. 

Dawley,    Ernest    Clarence Antigo 

Oclke,  Ella  Alvina Dartford 

Frost,  Mabel  Hattie Almond 

Fordice,    Frances Rosendale 

Folbrecht,   Edwin   Ferdinand Wauzeka 

Gibson,    Blanche Clintonville 

Gifford,  Burtus  Seneca Fond  du  Lac 

Howe,  Helen  May Ripon 

Hemp,  Bernard  Ford Ripon 

Hodge,   Willard   Wellington Waunakee 

Hargrave,   Josephine    Ruth Ripon 

Hargrave,   Mary   Bertha Ripon 

Hatch,   Grace   Adams Kilbourn 

Kellogg,   Aimee   Laura Ripon 

Kaiser,  William   Louis , . . .  Sheboygan 

Le  Febre,  Jan  Johannes Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
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Lamb,  William  Ash Roberts 

Maudlin,   Elsie  Ruth Ripon 

Piekarski  Frances Berlin 

Pickert,    Charles    Custer Berlin 

Ripley,  William  Chester Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Richardson,    Elizabeth Menasha 

Sheldon,   Nina   Mary Waupun 

Skidmore,  Louis   Herbert Stockbridge 

Sanford,  Frances  Florence Ripon 

Thompson,    Ruth Ripon 

Volk,   Fred   Eugene Gillett 

Wiesender,    Arthur    James Dartford 

Wills,  Robert  Rosendale 

Wills,   Sara   Edith Rosendale 


Alumni 


Society  of  Alumni 

President Rev.  J.  F.  Tamtor,  Elkhorn 

Vice-President Carroll  Atwood,  Wells  Building,  Milwaukee 

Treasurer Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Spooner,  Ripon 

Secretary Miss  Lovila  M.  Mosher,  Waupun 


Chicago  Association 

President W.  R.  Dawes,  Central  Trust  Co. 

Vice-President Pearse  Pinch,  4600  Champlain  Ave. 

Secretary Fred  L.  Selden,  532  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Ravenswood,  111. 

Treasurer W.  R.  Davis,  6439  Greenwood  Ave. 

Historian Mrs.  Adelaide  Sargent  Gibbs,  Mayfield,  Mich. 


Kansas  City  Association 

President Albert  Franklin  Rust,  207  Thayer  Bldg 

Vice-President C.  H.  Smalley,  546  Walnut  St. 

Secretary William  Foulkes,  1615  N.  Seventh  St. 

Treasurer Calvin  B.  Norton 


Northwest  Association 

President Paul  J.  Thompon,  Boston  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer Will  B.  Geery,  St.  Paul,  Minn 


Student  Organizations 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Burtus  S.  Gifford,  /o6 President 

Robert  O.  Williams,  '07 Vice-President 

Lewis  H.  Skidmore,  '06 Secretary 

Frank  L.  Haigh,  '07 Treasurer 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Mary  Hargrave,  '06 President 

Ruth  Thompson,  '08 Vice-President 

Mabel   Rawlings,  '07 Secretary 

May  Bumby,  '08 Treasurer 

Editors  College  Days 

S.  Ray  Scholes,  '05 Editor-in-Chief 

Jennie  M.  Owens,  '05 Assistant 

Mary  B.  Hargrave,  '06  (  ^        ,        ,  -r^  , 

Burtus  S.  Gifford,  -06.   | Local  and  Personal 

Grace  G.  Goodrich,  '06 Exchange 

Fred  E.  Volk,  '06 Athletic 

David  H.  Holbrook,  '01 Alumni  Editor 

Bert  Vandervelde,  '06 Business  Manager 

Athletics 

Arthur  J.  Wiesender,  '05 President  Athletic  Association 

David  Thomas,  '06 Manager  Football  Team 

Burtus  S.  Gifford,  '06 Captain  Football  Team 

Charles  C.  Pickert,  '06 Manager  Track  Team 
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RIPON    OOLLEGE. 
Calendar 


1906 

April  4,  Spring  Recess  ends,  8  a.  m Wednesday 

May  30,  ^Memorial  Day Wednesday 

June  10,  Baccalaureate  Sermon Sunday 

June  II,  Anniial  ^Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees Monday 

June  12,  Annual  jMeeting  of  Alumni Tuesday 

June  13,  Fortieth  Annual  Commencement Wednesday 

June  14,  Summer  Vacation  begins Thursday 

September  11,  Summer  Vacation  ends Tuesday 

September  12,  Registration  for  First  Semester Wednesday 

September  13,  Lectures  and  Recitations  begin,  8  a.  m Thursday 

November  29,  Thanksgiving  Recess Thursday  and  Friday 

December  21,  Christmas  Vacation  begins,  8  a.  m Friday 

1907 

January  8,  Christmas  Vacation  ends,  8  a.  m Tuesday 

January  18,  Registration  for  Second  Semester Friday 

January  30,  First  Semester  ends Wednesday 

January  31,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges Thursday 

February  i,  Second  Semester  begins,  8  a.  m Friday 

February  22,  Washington's  Birthday Friday 

March  29,  Spring  Recess  begins,  8  a.  m Friday 

April  9,  Spring  Recess  ends,  8  a.  m Tuesday 

April  1 5,  Senior  Thesis  due Monday 

May  30,  Memorial  Day Thursday 

June  9,  Baccalaureate  Sermon Sunday 

June  10,  Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees Monday 

June  II,  Annual  Meeting  of  Alumni .Tuesday 

June  12,  Forty-first  Annual  Commencement Wednesday 

June  13.  Summer  Vacation  begins Thursday 

September  10,  Summer  Vacation  ends Tuesday 

September  1 1,  Registration  for  First  Semester Wednesday 

September  12,  Lectures  and  Recitations  begin,  8  a.  m Thursday 
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RIP  ON    COLLEGE. 


Trustees 


Richard  C.  Hughes,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President Ripon 

Hon.  A.  E.  Thompson,  Vice-President Oshkosh 

Samuel  M.  Pedrick,  Esq.,  Secretary Ripon 

George  L.  Field,  Esq.,  Treasurer Ripon 

William  J.  Starr,  Esq Eau  Claire 

Hon.  F.  J.  Lamb Madison 

A.  G.  Farr,  Esq Chicago,  111. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hatten New  London 

O.  H.  Ingram,  Esq Eau  Claire 

D.  D.  Sutherland,  Esq Fond  du  Lac 

Frederic  W.  Upham,  Esq Chicago,  111. 

O.  J.  Clark,  Esq Ripon 

J.  Beveridge  Lee,  D.D Milwaukee 

Frank  K.  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  D.D Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  O.  W.  Mosher New  Richmond 

Rev.  John  R.  Johns Randolph 

Fred  W.  Rogers,  Esq Milwaukee 

Executive  Committee 

R.  C  Hughes  G.  L.  Field 

A.  E.  Thompson  O.  J.  Clark 

S.  :\I.  Pedrick  D.  D.  Sutherland 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

Oil  Instruction — A.  G.  Farr,  A.  E.  Thompson,  D.  D.  Sutherland,  Frank  K 
Sanders,  J.  Beveridge  Lee. 

On  Grounds  and  Buildings — S.  j\I.  Pedrick,  D.  D.  Sutherland. 

Auditing— W .  H.  Hatten,  A.  G.  Farr. 

On  Investments— S.  M.  Pedrick,  George  L.  Field,  O.  J.  Clark. 

On  Honorary  Degrees — O.  H.  Ingram,  F.  J.  Lamb. 


RIPON    OOLLEGEi 


Faculty  and  Officers 


Richard  Cecil  Hughes,  A.M.,  D.D 309  Seward  St. 

President  and  Professor  of  Psychology. 

A.B..  Wooster  University,  1884;  A.M.,  Wooster  University,  1887;  D.D., 
Wooster  University,  1900.  Student,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
1884-85 ;  Graduate  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  1887 ;  Pastor 
Presbyterian  Church,  Sidney,  la.,  1887-91 ;  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Tabor  College,  1891-1901 ;  President  of  Tabor  College,  1897-1901 ;  Ripen 
College,  1901. 

Clarissa  Tucker  Tracy,  A.M.* 315  Ransom  St. 

Professor  Emeritus. 

A.^.I.,    Ripon    College,    1895.      Instructor    in     Botany,     Ripon     College, 

1859-1902;  Professor  Emeritus,  Ripon  College,  1902. 

Edward  Huntington  Merrell,  A.  M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  . .  .302  Elm  St. 
Professor  Philosophy.  Edward  D.  Holton  Professorship. 
A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1859;  A.M.,  Oberlin  College,  1862;  D.D.,  Law- 
rence University,  1876;  LL.D.,  Middlebury  College,  1893.  Professor 
of  Greek,  Ripon  College,  1863-76;  President  of  Ripon  College,  1876-91; 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Ripon  College,  1876. 

Charles  Henry  Chandler,  A.M 2111^  Main  St. 

Professor    of     Mathematics    and    Astronomy.       Cornelius     B.     Erwin 

Professorship. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1868;  A.M.,  Dartmouth  College,  1871.   Teacher 

of    Science    at    Kimball    Union    Academy,    Meriden,    N.    H.,    1868-69; 

Principal    of    St.    Johnsbury    (Vt.)    Academy,    1869-71 ;    Professor    of 

IMathematics  and  Physics,  Antioch  College,  1871-81  ;  Ripon  College,  1881. 

Edward  William  Clark,  A.M 615  So.  Grove  St. 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Roman  Archaeology. 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1890;  A.M.,  Oberlin  College,  1895.  Instruclor  in 
Latin,  Oberlin  College,  1891-93;  Student  in  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
1893-95;  Member  of  the  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  1904-5; 
Ripon  College,  1895. 

Mary  Cohi.xi  in.\  1  Iakwood,  M.l 121  Thorn  St. 

Dean  of  Wf)mcn,  and  Professor  of  French  and  German. 
I>.L.,  Lawrence  University,  1888;  M.L..  Tvawrencc  University,  1891; 
.Student  in  I'Vancc  and  Germany,  1891-93,  T901-02,  1904;  Assistant  Prin- 
cipal. Tracr,  L'l..  I  H^h  .Sr1u)f)l,  1888-90;  Instructor  in  French  and 
German,  Grafton  llall.  lond  dii  Lar,  Wisconsin,  1893-94;  Ripon  College, 
1895. 


♦  Di'd,  Nr)vcmb(r  13.  1905. 
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Frank  Morton  Erickson,  A.M 529  Woodside  Ave. 

Willcox  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
A.B.,  Wabash  College,  1892;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1895.    Student 
in  German  School  of  Archaeology,  Athens,  Greece,  1900;  Teacher  of 
Greek   and   Latin,   Highland  University  Academy,    1892-94;   Fellow   in 
Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1894-95 ;  Ripon  College,  1895. 

Oliver  Jones  Marston,  A.M 234  Elm  St. 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy. 

A.B.,  Greer  College,  1898;  A.M.,  Greer  College,  1899;  Graduate  Student, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1898-99;  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1899-1902.  Instructor  in  History,  Greer  College,  1897-98; 
Instructor  in  History,  Ripon  College,  1902-03 ;  Ripon  College,  1903. 

Carl  Spencer  Milliken,  S.B 621  Woodside  Ave. 

Professor  of  Biology. 

S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1899.  Teacher  of  Science, 
Flint,  Mich.,  High  School,  1899- 1901 ;  Teacher  of  Biology,  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  High  School,  1901-03;  Ripon  College,  1903. 

George  Francis  Weida,  Ph.D 805  Watson  St. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.S.,  University  of  Kansas,  1890;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1894.  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1893-94;  Profes- 
sor in  Chemistry,  Blackburn  University,  1894-96;  Baker  University, 
1896-97;  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1897-1903;  Ripon  College, 
1903. 

Evelyn  Shevvell  Hayden,  S.M Bartlett  Cottage 

Professor  of  Physics. 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902;  S.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904. 
Fellow  in  Physics,  University  of  Chicago,  1903-04;  Assistant  in  Physics, 
Smith  College,  1903;  Ripon  College,  1904. 

Theodore  Frederick  Meier,  A.B 850  Watson  St. 

Professor  of  Music. 

A.B.,  Mission  House  College,  1893;  Student  Chicago  Conservatory  of 
Music,  1894-96;  Student  Stuttgart  Royal  Conservatoire,  1900-03.  Pro- 
fessor of  Music,  Atlantic,  la.,  Normal  School,  1896-98;  Central  State 
Normal  School,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  1898-99;  Ursinus  College, 
1899-1900;  Ripon  College,  1903. 

Jesse  Fox  Taintor,  A.B 616  Ransom  St. 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

A.B.,  Ripon  College,  1873;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1875-78; 
Pastorates  in  Iowa,  1878-83;  Rochester,  Minn.,  1886-1903;  Student 
Chicago  University,  1903,  1905 ;  Ripon  College,  1905. 
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George  Washington  Cutler,  M.D 201  State  St. 

Director  of  Physical  Training. 

M.D.,  Harvard  Medical  School,  1892;  two  seasons  with  Dr.  D.  A. 
Sargent  of  Harvard  University;  one  season  at  the  Posse  Gymnasium, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  four  years  and  Worcester  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  one  year ;  Director  of  Gymnastics  and  Athletics,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, 1895-98;  Providence  Athletic  Association,  1899;  at  other  times 
Private  Instructor  in  Gymnastics  and  Athletics ;  Ripon  College,  1905. 

Emma  Saphene  Wyman,  B.I 121  Thorn  St. 

Instructor  in  Art  and  Public  Speaking. 

Graduate  of  Boston  Normal  Art  School,  1893 ;  B.I.,  Philadelphia  College 
of  Expression,  1894;  Graduate  Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  1906; 
Student  under  Ramsey,  Lessoff,  Bishoff.  Teacher  of  Art,  Platteville, 
Wis.  State  Normal  School,  1893-1902;  Member  Society  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Boston;  Ripon  College,  1903. 

Florence  La  Tourette  Milliken,  A.M 621  Woodside  Ave. 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1897;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1898; 
Pupil  in  Voice  Culture  under  M.  Segar  Larned,  Detroit,  and  J.  D. 
Mehan  of  New  York  City.  Contralto  in  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  Choir,  1897-98;  Ripon  College,  1906. 

Flora  Lucina  Clawson,  A.B Bartlett  Cottage 

Instructor  in  German  and  Latin. 
A.B.,  Ripon  College,  1904. 

Margaret  Abiah  Older,  A.B 221  W.  Fond  du  Lac  St. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
A.B.,  Ripon  College,  1901. 


Frank  Morton  Erickson,  A.M.,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

Oliver  Jones  Marston,  A.M.,  Librarian. 

Helen  Toombs,  107  Doty  St.    Assistant  Librarian. 
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Committees  of  the  Faculty 


ADMISSION 

Professors  Erickson  and  Clark 

ALUMNI 

Professors  Chandler  and  Merrell 

CHAPEL  SERVICE  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Professors  Merrell  and  Meier 

COMMENCEMENT 

Professors  Weida  and  Taintor 

DORMITORIES  AND  COMMONS 

Professors  Erickson  and  Harwood 

FORENSICS 

Professor  Taintor  and  Miss  Wyman 

LIBRARY 

Professors  Marston  and  Milliken 

PUBLICATION 

Professors  Taintor  and  Erickson 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

Professor  Harwood  and  Miss  Wyman 

STUDENT  AID 

Professors  Clark  and  Weida 

ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Professors  Clark,  Weida  and  Erickson 

STUDENT  SOCIETIES 

Professors  Hayden  and  Weida 

ATHLETICS 

Professors  Cutler,  Milliken  and  Marston,  with  John  G.  Ingalls,  '76 

DODGE  FUND 

Professor  Harwood  and  the  Treasurer 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Professor  Milliken  and  the  Treasurer 


The  President  of  the  College  is  ex-officio  member  of  each  Committee. 
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General  Information 


RRipon  devotes  her  energy  to  the  legitimate 
ipon  IS  21  ,     .        ,1  ,  -    '  . 

i,  ,,  work  of  a  college  and  does  not  attempt  to  do 

^     ^  university  or  post-graduate  work.    The  aim 

is  to  fit  the  student  in  the  most  thorough  manner  for  this  graduate 

study  either  in  a  Technical  or  Professional  School,  or  for  any  calling 

in  life. 


A  The  College   was    founded    and  has  been 

^,    .    .       ^  ,,  maintained  by  men  and  women  interested  in 

Chnstian  College  religious  education.  The  moral  and  relig- 
ious life  is  recognized  as  of  supreme  importance.  While  the  College 
is  independent  of  ecclesiastical  control  this  religious  life  is  recognized 
in  classroom,  in  chapel,  and  in  the  general  discipline  of  the  insti- 
tution. 


T-i       A         •  In  the  development  of  education  ni  Amer- 

1  he  American  .        ,  .    f  .        .  „        ,        , 

^  ,.  ica,  the  typical  American  college  has  done  a 

^  large  service.   It  has  taken  the  boy  after  the 

elementary  training  of  the  secondary  school,  introduced  him  to  a 
wide  range  of  learning  and  given  him  that  culture  and  discipline 
that  best  fits  him  to  enter  upon  his  professional  or  technical  studies. 
The  need  of  this  college  training  is  greater  today  than  ever  before. 
Because  the  demands  of  professional  and  technical  education  are  in- 
creasing there  is  greater  need  of  a  broad  and  thorough  preparation. 


Ill  .'I  college  the  stiuk-nt  recites  oftener;  he 
The  Method  ^cts  closer  to  his  instructor  and  to  his  class- 

mates ;  he  is  known  l)y  name  and  not  by 
number:  he  receives  indivichial  attention,  counsel,  warning,  guidance, 
incitement,  as  liis  nccfls  may  l)e.  1"his  rnnnts  for  much  in  the  format- 
ive years  oi  student  life.  It  is  not  strange  that  gra(hiates  of  small 
colleges  secure  jeadersliip  in  the  wr)r]d  far  out  of  ]:)ro])ortion  to  their 
nuni!)ers.    Thev  should  do  so:  tlux'  have  bccu  trained  for  it. 
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Training  in  self-government  is  an  im- 
Government  portant  factor  in  education.     The  College 

aims  to  give  students  the  largest  oppor- 
tunity for  this  training  and  so  arranges  that  each  dormitory 
shall  have  its  own  house  committee,  and  that  board  in  the 
College  Commons  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Students'*  Co- 
operative Association.  In  general  the  students  are  held  respons- 
ible for  good  order  and  for  the  proper  use  of  their  time  and  op- 
portunities. The  Faculty,  however,  is  responsible  for  the  government 
of  the  College,  and  through  its  proper  officers  is  ready  to  offer  counsel, 
or  if  need  be,  to  enforce  discipline.  Each  class  is  assigned  to  one 
member  of  the  Faculty  as  class  officer.  It  is  his  duty  to  advise  with 
the  students  in  his  class,  in  regard  to  choice  of  studies  for  the  year 
and  for  the  course,  to  give  special  attention  to  their  deportment  and 
attendance  upon  class  and  chapel  exercises,  and  to  report  progress  of 
the  student  to  the  President,  and  when  desired  to  the  parent  or 
guardian.  The  various  activities  of  the  student  body  are  supervised 
by  the  proper  committees  of  the  Faculty.  The  President  of  the 
College  is  ex-officio  member  of  these  committees. 

The  class  officers  for  1906-7  are : 
Professor  Weida,  Senior  Class. 
Professor  ^larston,  Junior  Class. 
Professor  Hayden,  Sophomore  Class. 
Professor  Taintor,  Freshman  Class. 
Professor  Milliken,  The  Academy. 

n-i      p  1]  The  College  year  is  divided  into  semesters  : 

y^  The  first  begins  on  the  second  Wednesday 

of  September;  the  second,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  February.  The  courses  of  study  are  so  arranged  that 
students  may  enter  the  College  with  the  second  semester;  but  those 
desiring  to  begin  work  then  must  come  to  Ripon  early  enough  to 
register  and  make  arrangements  for  books  before  that  time. 

Besides  certain  of  the  usual  legal  holidays,  there  are  two  longer 
vacations  during  the  college  year,  one  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas, 
and  another  of  one  week,  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  The  Christmas 
vacation  begins  at  8  a.  m.,  Saturday,  December  21,  and  closes  at 
8  a.  m.  Tuesday,  January  8.  The  Spring  recess  for  1907  extends 
from  Saturday,  March  30,  at  8  a.  m.  to  8  a.  m.  Tuesday,  April  9. 
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Xo  regular  class  examinations  occur  just  before  Christmas,  and 
no  new  classes  are  formed  immediately  after  the  Christmas  vacation. 
There  is  a  recess  of  one  day  between  the  first  and  second  semesters. 

P  11  Ingram  Hall,  named  for  one  of  the  principal 

p.  -1  J.  donors,  Mr.  O.  H.  Ingram  of  Eau  Claire, 

^       ^^  was  completed  in  1900  and  is  the  main  reci- 

tation hall.    This  is  a  large  building,  well  lighted,  with  the  recitation 
and  lecture  rooms  and  the  laboratories  conveniently  located. 

East  College  was  the  first  building  located  on  the  campus  and  was 
afterwards  remodeled.  It  contains  the  administration  offices,  the 
chapel,  the  studios  and  practice  rooms  of  the  Schools  of  Music  and 
Art. 

Smith  Hall,  Middle  College,  entirely  remodeled  in  "1903,  is  the 
men's  dormitory,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Elisha  D.  Smith,  of 
Alenasha. 

West  College,  remodeled  in  1905,  is  now  used  as  the  College  Com- 
mons. By  means  of  funds  provided  by  the  Alumni  the  first  floor 
has  been  made  into  a  thoroughly  equipped,  modern  dining  hall.  One 
room  on  the  second  floor  has  been  furnished  for  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  for  association  and  social  purposes.  All  other 
rooms  on  the  second  and  third  floors  will  be  finished  for  a  men's 
dormitory. 

Bartlett  Cottage,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Sumner  Bartlett,  of 
Oshkosh,  is  the  women's  dormitory. 

The  President's  Residence  adjoins  the  main  campus  on  the  south. 

The  Old  Chemical  Laboratory,  vacated  when  Ingram  Hall  was 
built,  has  been  remodeled  and  is  now  used  for  the  Athenian  Literary 
Society  Hall. 

Smith  Hall.  This  l)uil(ling,  named  in  nicni- 
Dormitories  ^ry  of  the  late  Elisha  D.  Smith,  of  Menasha, 

was  opened  in  1903  as  a  men's  dormitory. 
It  is  finished  throu^diout  in  hardwood,  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  gas  and  electricity.  .Some  of  the  suites  are  arranged  for  two  or 
three  students,  and  consist  of  a  central  study  room,  with  a  bedroom 
and  wardrobe  on  each  side.  Others  arc  arranged  for  one  occupant, 
and  consist  of  a  single  study,  bedrooni  and  wardrobe  en  suite.     Some 
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of  these  are  completely  furnished ;  others  may  be  rented  without 
furniture. 

Besides  the  student  apartments,  this  hall  also  contains  a  reception 
room,  guest  room,  hospital,  and  in  the  basement  an  excellent  bowling 
alley.  The  reception  room  is  opposite  the  main  corridor.  It  is  fur- 
nished in  the  mission  style ;  has  a  large,  open  fireplace,  and  is  supplied 
with  a  selection  of  the  current  magazines  and  newspapers.  The 
hospital  rooms,  furnished  by  the  class  of  1902,  are  grouped  in  a 
sunny  and  sequestered  portion  of  the  top  floor,  away  from  all  noise. 
They  consist  of  a  room  for  the  patient,  and  one  adjoining  for  the 
nurse ;  both  rooms  are  furnished  for  use  in  any  emergency.  The 
bowling  alleys,  in  the  basement,  are  of  the  Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender  Co.'s  make  and  are  carefully  kept  in  condition.  On  the  whole 
there  is  no  more  completely  equipped  men's  dormitory  in  the  state 
than  this  one. 

Bartlett  Cottage.  This  hall,  a  large  brick  structure  consisting  of 
three  stories  and  basement,  is  the  women's  dormitory.  It  is  steam 
heated  throughout  and  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The 
students  suites  consist  of  a  study  and  bedroom,  with  the  chief  pieces 
of  furniture.  In  addition  to  these,  the  building  contains  a  reception 
room  and  library,  a  guest  room,  and  also  a  kitchen  and  dining  room 
for  occasional  use.  The  reception  room  is  at  the  left  of  the  entrance 
corridor ;  this  leads  into  the  house  library  containing  current  periodi- 
cals ;  a  piano,  and  other  details  which  add  to  the  homelike  atmosphere 
of  the  building.  Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  during 
the  present  year. 

-ri  The  Students'  Co-operative  Association  has  for 

p  several  years  had  the  use  of  a  dining  room  and 

kitchen  in  one  of  the  college  halls  and  has  suc- 
cessfully furnished  board  of  good  quality  at  small  cost.  This  com- 
mons system,  even  with  its  comparatively  meagre  equipment,  has 
been  so  successful  that  the  alumni  and  former  students  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  it  have  now  provided  by  their  generous  gifts  a  new 
commons  with  modern  equipment  and  every  convenience.  The 
dining  room  is  large,  finished  in  oak,  is  well  lighted  and  has  two  open 
fireplaces  to  add  to  the  cheer.  There  are  ample  cloak  and  waiting 
rooms  and  the  kitchen  and  serving  rooms  are  models  of  convenience, 
making  it  possible  to  serve  the  best  meals  at  the  lowest  expense.  This 
new  Alumni  Hall  adds  much  to  the  comfortable  livino-  of  the  students. 
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I  -1       •  J  Main  Library.     This   occupies   lare^e  central 

Libraries  and  ,    -\,  ,  ,  .         ^  ^  ^ 

r^      V       r\  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  Ingram 

Reading  Rooms  j^^^j^  situated  so  that  the  recitation  and  sem- 
inar rooms  adjoin  on  three  sides,  thus  making-  any  book  needed  for 
class  work  readily  available.  Each  floor  of  the  library  is  lighted  by 
both  gas  and  electricity  and  has  perfect  daylight  exposure. 

The  main  library  contains  18,000  volumes,  4,300  of  which  have 
been  added  within  the  past  two  years.  They  include  modern  critical 
works,  works  of  reference,  bound  periodicals,  etc.  There  are  also 
several  rare  and  valuable  original  copies  from  the  early  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  presses,  and  a  few  transcripts  and  reprints  of 
works  of  earlier  date.  The  Athenian  and  The  Ecolian  Literary 
Societies'  libraries  of  1,500  volumes  are  incorporated  into  the  main 
library. 

The  library  has  nearly  complete  bound  sets  of  standard  Amer- 
ican and  British  magazines,  and  receives  such  leading  journals 
of  a  professional  or  technical  character,  as :  American  Chemical 
Journal,  American  Historical  Review,  American  Journal  of  Archaeol- 
ogy, American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Annals  of  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Classical  Journal, 
Classical  Review,  Forum,  Independent,  Journal  of  Economics,  Mod- 
ern Philology,  Monatschefte,  Nation,  Nature,  North  American 
Review,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Psychological  Review,  Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin,  Revue  Historique,  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  Science. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  gift  of  $20,000,  now  supplemented  by  an 
equal  amount  from  other  friends,  has  become  available  during  the 
year.  The  income  from  the  entire  $40,000  will  a(kl  materially  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  library. 

The  contents  of  the  library  arc  catalogued  according  to  tlic  Dewey 
Decimal  system ;  tliis  is  supplemented  1)y  numerous  (k"])artnuMit 
bibliographical  catalogues,  thus  encouraging  and  facilitating  inde- 
pendent research  on  the  part  of  the  student.  A  trained  librarian  and 
assistants  are  in  attendance  at  all  times,  and  everything  is  done  to 
assist  the  workers  in  their  in\'estigations. 

Rcarling  Rooms.  .Adjoining  the  stacks  on  the  first  floor  is  a 
general  reading  room,  supplied  with  daily  papers  and  general  maga- 
zines, 'i'lie  corres])onding  si)ace  on  the  seconrl  floor  is  arranged  for 
departmental    reading  and   research,      liesides   these,   there   are   pro- 
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vided  in  the  alcoves  and  in  the  seminar  rooms,  numerous  tables  ana 
desks  for  those  doinp^  special  research. 

Each  dormitory  has  its  own  readings  room  located  near  the 
entrance  corridor,  furnishing  the  usual  monthlies,  dailies,  and  some 
volumes  of  standard  literature  for  the  pastime  reading  of  the  occu- 
pants. 

In  addition  to  the  above  library  and  reading  room  facilities  on  the 
campus,  students  have  access  to  the  City  Library,  nov^  in  the  new 
Carnegie  building,  one  block  from  the  campus.  The  College  Library 
and  the  City  Library  are  largely  supplementary  to  each  other,  the 
former  being  strong  in  works  of  reference  and  research,  the  latter 
naturallv  furnishing  books  of  more  general  interest.  Both  are  open 
with  a  uniform  rule  to  students  and  citizens  alike. 

c  •     re  Biological.   The  laboratories  of  Biology  oc- 

bCientlhC  °,  ■,       r     i        ^  n  rr 

„     .  cupy  the  east  end  of  the  first  rioor  of  Ingram 

hquipment  ^[^11 ;  the  vivarium  and  the  injection  room 

are  in  the  basement.  Adjoining  the  laboratories  is  the  lecture  room, 
arranged  conveniently  for  the  work.  Storage  and  preparation  rooms 
adjoin.  The  equipment  increases  yearly,  and  includes,  among  the 
various  pieces  of  apparatus,  physiological  instruments  such  as  kymo- 
graphs, capillary  electrometers,  moist  chambers,  rheocords,  etc., 
microscopes,  compound  and  dissecting,  camera  lucida,  microtome, 
paraffin  bath,  centrifuge,  incubator,  etc.,  besides  numerous  tanks  and 
aquaria  w^ith  running  water. 

Chemical.  The  department  of  Chemistry  occupies  the  third  floor 
of  Ingram  Hall ;  it  has  in  addition  to  the  general  laboratory  and  the 
lecture  room,  a  qualitative  and  a  quantitative  laboratory,  private 
laboratory,  preparation  and  storage  rooms,  office  and  library.  All 
laboratories  are  supplied  with  hoods  and  with  individual  desks,  ac- 
commodating seventy  students,  and  each  desk  is  furnished  with 
lockers,  gas,  and  water.  The  lecture  room  has  every  facility  for 
demonstration.  The  department  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for 
all  the  courses  announced. 

Mathematical.  This  department  Is  situated  on  the  second  floor 
of  Ingram  Hall :  it  is  well  equipped  with  blackboards  and  instru- 
ments used  for  class  demonstration.  Naturally  much  attention  is 
given  to  practical  out-door  work,  in  connection  with  courses  in  sur- 
veying. The  equipment  is  ample  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  course 
of  instruction  offered  :  it  includes  transits,  levels,  compasses,  tapes, 
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and  chains.  Several  excellent  pieces  have  recently  been  added. 
Drafting  instruments  for  enginering  office  work  are  provided  by 
the  student. 

Physical.  The  department  of  Physics  is  located  in  the  west  end 
of  the  first  floor  of  Ingram  Hall,  and  occupies  the  following :  A 
laboratory  for  electricity  and  magnetism,  one  for  mechanics,  heat, 
and  sound,  and  a  dark-room,  besides  an  office  and  lecture  room  ad- 
joining. The  electrical  laboratory  is  furnished  with  four  slate-capped 
piers  brought  up  from  the  foundations ;  these  are  used  for  delicate 
work  where  all  jarring  effects  must  be  avoided.  Similarly,  the  me- 
chanics laboratory  is  fitted  with  slate  shelves  running  along  the  sides 
of  the  room.  Both  laboratories  are  well  supplied  with  tables  fitted 
with  gas  and  water  connections ;  sinks,  hoods,  and  running  water  are 
conveniently  provided  in  both. 

Mineral  Museum.  The  nucleus  of  this  col- 
Museums  lection  was  given  to  the  College  by  the  Rev. 
Geo.  W.  Barber.  It  is  named  after  the 
donor,  who,  being  an  Amherst  man,  collected  many  of  the  specimens 
under  Professor  Shepard,  of  that  school.  This  is  supplemented  by 
the  New  Orleans  Collection,  obtained  through  the  influence  of  the 
Hon.  E.  D.  Holton,  of  Milwaukee,  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  ; 
and  by  the  Armstrong  collection  of  500  minerals  and  rocks. 

In  addition  to  these  collections  is  the  "Educational  Series  of 
Rocks,"  furnished  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  several 
valuable  specimens  from  the  mining  regions  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan. 

Nearly  2000  specimens  in  all  arc  listed,  coming  from  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Besides  this  central  museum,  there  are  numerous 
workinii'  sets  for  use  in  tlie  classes  of  mineralogy.  These  sets  include 
hanrl  specimens  for  study  and  tubes  of  powdered  mineral  for  blow- 
])ipc  analysis. 

Biological  Museum.  This  contains  a  collection  of  inverte- 
brates and  vertebrates  systematically  arranged.  The  study  of  the 
few  typical  forms  of  animals  studied  in  the  laboratory  can  thus  be 
supplemented  by  an  investigation  of  the  greater  variety  of  forms  to 
be  found  in  the  museum. 

An  interesting  anrl  valuable  portion  is  the  Congdon  collection  of 
birds'  eggs.     These  eggs,  representing  a  large  amount  of  research 
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carried  on  in  \\'isconsin  and  Canada,  were  collected  by  Russell  T. 
Congdon,  of  the  class  of  1903. 

A     1        1     •     1        The  departments  of  Latin  and  Greek  possess 

Archaeological  u     r  n    .•         r       t       1     •    1 

„      .  an  unusually  fine  collection  of  archaeological 

Collections  material.     There  are  several  thousand  care- 

fully selected  photographs  and  slides,  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  geography,  life,  and  art.  Also  a  small  but  carefully  selected 
collection  of  antiquities  of  special  interest  to  a  student  of  the  classics. 
There  are  250  different  Roman  coins  of  the  most  important  reigns  of 
the  Empire ;  more  than  fifty  terra  cotta  lamps  illustrating  all  of  the 
types,  many  of  which  are  figured ;  Etruscan,  Greek  and  Roman  vases 
dating  from  750  B.  C.  to  about  300  B.C.;  bronze  fibulae,  keys,  letter 
stamps,  bone  stili,  spoons,  dice,  etc. ;  several  fine  specimens  of  glass 
from  Greece  and  Italy;  inscribed  amphora  handles  and  numerous 
other  articles  connected  with  the  daily  life  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

I  M        1  A  f  'rhe  departments  of  the  liberal  arts  occupy  the 

-,     .  second  floor  of  Ingram  Hall.     The  department 

hquipment  library  is  the  center.    About  it  on  three  sides  are 

the  recitation  rooms  in  the  following  order :  French  and  German, 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  Philosophy,  History,  and  the  general  lecture 
room.  The  proximity  of  class  room  to  library  is  an  index  of  the 
methods  of  work.  The  rooms  are  newly  furnished  throughout  with 
special  reference  to  beauty  and  convenience.  There  are  maps,  charts, 
reproductions,  photographs,  lantern  slides,  coins,  antiques,  and  other 
similar  material  for  vivid  presentation  of  the  subjects  considered. 

Conveniently  adjoining  these  departmental  recitation  rooms  on 
the  same  floor  is  a  general  lecture  hall,  arranged  for  stereopticon 
illustration.  The  screen  and  the  stereopticon,  with  either  lime  or 
electric  light,  are  permanent  fixtures  of  the  hall. 

The  College  is  distinctly  Christian  and  regards 
Religious  Life         the  development  of  Christian  character  as  its 

greatest  work.  It  is  unsectarian  in  its  man- 
agement. On  entrance  the  student  names  the  church  of  his  prefer- 
ence. Lists  are  sent  to  the  pastors  ol  these  churches.  Every  student 
is  given  a  definite  personal  welcome  in  the  church  of  his  choice.  The 
chapel  prayer  service  is  held  each  day  and  all  students  are  expected 
to  attend.    All  other  services  are  voluntary.    The  prayer  meeting  on 
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Tuesday  evening,  in  the  chapel ;  the  Association  meetings  on  Sunday 
afternoon  at  4  o'clock  in  the  Association  rooms  in  Bartlett  and  Smith 
Hall,  the  Bible  study  class  and  the  Mission  study  club  are  under  the 
management  of  the  Christian  Associations.  These  associations  send 
delegates  to  the  various  state  and  national  conferences.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  college  year  members  of  the  associations  meet  all  trains 
and  welcome  new  students. 

The  social  side  of  the  student  life,  no  less  than 
Social  Life  the  religious,  receives  special  encouragement.  A 
wholesome  social  atmosphere  pervades  the  in- 
stitution, which  not  only  affects  the  life  of  the  dormitories,  but  also 
promotes  the  social  spirit  as  between  student  and  student  and  be- 
tween student  and  Faculty.  Class  or  college  functions,  through  the 
year,  sometimes  initiated  by  the  students,  sometimes  by  members  of 
the  Faculty,  make  the  year  as  a  whole  contribute  largely  to  the  social 
enjoyment  and  culture  of  the  students. 

The  management  of  the  dormitories  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  students  living  in  them.  The  occupants  of  each  hall  elect  an- 
nually froni  among  their  number  a  board  of  control,  known  as  the 
House  Committee,  which  is  responsible  for  the  regulation  and  direc- 
tion of  all  internal  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  majority. 
In  this  way,  the  dormitory  becomes  a  social  unit,  and  differs  from  a 
club  or  fraternity  only  in  that  it  insures  the  finest  sort  of  student 
democracy. 

The  Faculty  committee  on  dormitories  acts  as  an  advisory  board 
for  the  house  committees.  The  woman's  dormitory  has  as  head  of 
the  house  Miss  Hayden,  the  professor  in  residence. 

J  .  Opportunity  for  voluntary  practice  in  the 

.    .  various  forms  of  public  address  is  afforded 

societies  1^^.  ^^^,^  societies,  the  Allienian  for  the  men, 

and  tlic  Fcolian  iov  the  women,  l^ach  lias  an  attractively  furnished 
liall.  where  they  meet  each  Monday  evening  for  their  rcsi:)ective 
wfjrk.  This  work  includes  parliamentary  i)raclice,  impromptu  speak- 
ing, book-reviews,  reports,  declamation,  oratory  and  debating.  Each 
has  a  gorjrl  numlu-r  of  valuable  lx)oks,  which  arc  incorporated  into 
the  college  library.  In  addition  U)  the  literary  work,  these  societies 
contribute  largely  to  the  social  life  of  the  campus.     Joint  meetings 
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are  held  from  time  to  time ;  on  these  occasions  one  society  receives 
the  members  of  the  other,  either  as  guests  or  as  rivals  in  debate. 

Furthermore,  the  Athenian  and  the  Ecolian  societies  jointly  carry 
the  responsibility  of  two  of  the  most  important  phases  of  student 
activity,  viz.,  the  Oratorical  and  Debating  Union  and  The  College 
Days. 

Through  the  Oratorical  and  Debating  Union  are  conducted  all 
proceedings  relative  to  intercollegiate  contests  in  forensics ;  through 
this  also  are  elected  delegates  to  the  Wisconsin  Oratorical  Union, 
an  organization  comprising  three  colleges  of  the  state.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  contestants  and  in  all  official  dealing  with  the  state  society,  the 
students  are  represented  by  this  local  Oratorical  and  Debating  Union. 
All  students  are  eHgible  to  membership. 

*'The  College  Days."  A  second  important  function  of  these 
societies  is  the  administration  of  the  campus  monthly,  "The  College 
Days."  This  is  published  by  an  annual  board  of  editors  selected 
by  and  from  the  members  of  these  two  literary  societies. 

Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  degree  of  Bache- 
Degrees  lor  of  Arts  is  conferred  by  the  Board  of 

Trustees,  after  recommendation  by  the  Fac- 
ult}',  upon  those  candidates  who  have  completed  the  collegiate  require- 
ments. These  are  as  follows :  The  student  must  have  a  total  credit 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  in  the  college 
courses,  and  he  must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  theme 
related  to  the  major  subject  of  his  course.  The  time  required  for  the 
fulfillment  of  these  conditions  is  usually  four  years.  A  student  may 
sometimes  shorten  the  requisite  period  of  residence  and  study  by 
securing  credit  for  work  satisfactorily  performed  during  vacation, 
under  supervision  of  the  Faculty,  or  at  another  college.  The  semester 
hour  means  one  hour  recitation  or  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per 
week  for  one  semester. 

Master  of  Arts.  The  degree  of  iNIaster  of  Arts  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  any  graduate  of  this  college,  or  of  any  college  offering 
substantially  equivalent  courses,  who  shall  have  completed  an  ap- 
proved course  of  non-professional  study  sufficient  to  constitute  an 
additional  year  of  college  work,  one-half  of  which,  at  least,  is  in  a 
single  department  or  in  closely  allied  departments.  This  work  may 
be  done  during  one  year  in  residence  at  the  College,  or  in  the  case 
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of  graduates  of  this  College,  during  two  years  of  non-residence. 
Examinations  in  all  work  of  the  approved  course  are  required,  and 
a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  phase  of  the  leading  subject  of  the 
course  must  be  presented  at  least  one  month  before  the  close  of  the 
college  year.  Fees  for  all  special  examinations  and  the  usual  fee  for 
the  diploma  are  required. 


^  .  J  The  following  prizes  are  open  to  competi- 

Prizes  and  ^-^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  1906-07 : 

Honors  'pjjj^  James  Prizes.    These  prizes  are  paid 

from  the  interest  of  a  fund  of  $1,500  given  by  Mrs.  John  W.  James 
of  Boston  for  the  encouragement  of  English  Composition  in  the  Col- 
lege. Each  first  prize  will  amount  to  about  $15 ;  the  second  prize  to 
$10. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  the  two  successful  contestants  in  the 
freshman  class,  on  the  basis  of  clearness  of  style,  excellence  of  punc- 
tuation, in  sentence  making  and  in  paragraph  structure,  as  exhibited 
in  the  manuscripts  of  the  freshman  year  English  exercises. 

Two  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  the  sophomore  class  and  two  in 
the  junior  class.  In  the  sophomore  class  the  award  will  be  made  for 
the  best  essays  upon  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Professor  of  English. 
The  junior  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  essays  on  subjects  chosen 
by  the  writers. 

Prizes  will  not  be  awarded  in  any  class  for  inferior  work,  or  if 
there  are  less  than  six  contestants. 

Class  of  1891  Prize  for  Oratory.  A  silver  cup,  valued  at  $65, 
upon  which  shall  ])e  inscribed  from  year  to  year,  between  1906  and 
1915,  the  names  of  the  winners  in  the  home  oratorical  contest.  The 
cup  is  tr)  be  the  property  of  the  College  and  will  be  kept  on  exhibition 
in  some  suitable  place. 

Lewis  Prize.  This  was  established  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Lewis,  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  annual  income  of  a  fund  of  $200  will  l>c  awarded  to 
the  student  wlio  j)rc])ar('S  the  best  set  of  notes  and  drawings  on  llie 
ijir)]ogical  wr>rk  of  the  fresliman  }ear.  Tt  will  not  be  granted  for 
inferior  work. 

Class  of  1896  j'ui/i..  'I'lu:  inconif,  about  $20,  of  tlic  Alcniorial 
i'rizc  I-'und  of  the  class  of  \H(jC),  will  be  awarded  the  successful  con- 
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testant  in  a  declamatory  contest  between  members  of  the  Junior  class 
each  year. 

Department  Fellowships.  The  head  of  each  department  has 
the  privilege  of  recommending  for  ratification  by  a  vote  of  the  entire 
Faculty  one  advanced  student  of  high  standing  as  Fellow  in  the 
department. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarships.  In  order  to  keep  this  well  known 
bequest  before  the  minds  of  present  and  prospective  students,  it  is 
briefly  noticed  here.  Circulars  of  full  information  can  be  obtained  at 
the  registrar's  office.  Any  male  student,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  unmarried,  not  younger  than  nineteen  nor  more  than 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  has  reached  the  end  of  his  Sophomore 
year  of  study,  is  eligible  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  Wisconsin 
scholarships.  This  ensures  to  the  winning  contestant  among  the 
schools  of  the  State  a  three-year  residence  in  Oxford  University, 
England. 

All  competitors  must  be  prepared  to  take  an  examination  in  the 
following  subjects:  Arithmetic,  the  Elements  of  Algebra  or  the 
Elements  of  Geometry,  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar,  translation  from 
English  into  Latin,  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  book  from  authors  such 
as  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Horace,  Virgil,  Homer,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Demosthenes. 


...        .  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  through  its 

University  President,  has  extended  to  Ripon  College 

scholarship  ^n  invitation  to  appoint  one  of  its  graduates 

each  year  to  a  Fellowship  in  the  University.    The  first  nomination  for 

such  Fellowship  will  be  made  by  the  Faculty  this  year.    The  value  of 

this  scholarship  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-  five  dollars  a  year. 


The  charge  to  the  student  is  but  a  small 

Expenses  part  of  the  cost  to  the  College.    In  view  of 

the  value  of  the  courses  of  instruction,  the 

fine  equipment  in  laboratories  and  library,  and  the  comfortable  and 

thoroughly  modern  conveniences  in  dormitories  and  commons,  the 

cost  to  the  student  is  exceptionally  low. 
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Tuition,  per  half  year $10.50 

Incidental  fee,  per  half  year 9.00 

Room  rent,  Bartlett  Cottage,  Women's  Dormitory, per  half  year  18.00 
Room  rent.  Smith  Hall,  Men's  Dormitory, 

Furnished  rooms,  per  half  year 20.00 

Unfurnished  rooms,  per  half  year 16.00 

Board  at  College  Commons,  per  week,  about 2.50 

Bills  for  tuition  and  room  rent  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester.  Absence  for  good  reason  for  more  than  one-third  a 
semester  will  be  the  only  cause  for  refunding  any  part  of  bills  paid. 
Room  rent  will  not  be  refunded  to  students  leaving  the  dormitories 
during  the  semester. 

Laboratory  Fees.  Cost  of  material  is  charged  in  various  courses, 
as  follows :  Physics,  $2.50 ;  Bacteriology  and  Embryology,  $7.50 ; 
Anatomy,  Histology,  Advanced  Botany,  $3.00;  Chemistry,  four-hour 
course,  $6.00;  Mineralogy,  $2.50;  Archaeology,  $1.50;  Breakage  De- 
posit in  Chemistry,  $3.00. 

The  rooms  in  Bartlett  Cottage  are  arranged  in  two  room  suites 
of  study  and  bedroom,  to  be  occupied  by  two  students,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  bed,  mattress,  springs,  dresser,  wash  stand,  study  table 
and  chairs.    There  is  a  parlor  and  reading  room  on  the  first  floor. 

The  rooms  in  Smith  Hall  are  similarly  arranged,  some  with  a 
study  and  one  bedroom  and  others  with  a  study  and  two  bedrooms. 
Some  are  furnished,  others  rented  unfurnished. 

Students  bring  their  own  bedding,  pillows,  rugs  and  such  con- 
veniences and  ornaments  as  may  be  desired. 

The  new  Commons  has  been  in  use  since  the  beginning  of  the  col- 
lege year  1905-06.  It  is  furnished  with  every  convenience  in  dining- 
room,  kitchen  and  store  rooms  for  giving  the  best  board  at  a  reason- 
able price.  The  College  gives  special  attention  to  this  Commons,  be- 
cause of  its  value  in  reaching  the  social  life  of  the  students,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  importance  of  good  board  for  their  health  and  comfort. 

All  buildings  arc  heated  with  steam,  furnished  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  gas  and  electricity. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  how  nuich  will  the  college  year 
cost.  Ten  representative  students  give  the  following  figures  as  the 
cost  of  r)ne  vear  in  \<\])()u  for  everything  except  traveling  expenses 
and  clothing  jjrovider]  at  home :  Imvc  young  women,  $200,  $244, 
$250,  $252,  and  $300.     I'ive  young  nu-n,  $164,  $200,  $200,  $220,  nnd 
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$250.  Some  Spend  more  and  some  less  than  the  amounts  given  and 
many  earn  by  labor  during-  the  year  a  part  of  their  expenses. 

A  standing  committee  of  the  Faculty  acts  as 
Student  Aid  an  employment  bureau  and  is  always  ready 

to  assist  students  desiring  employment. 
Faithful,  worthy  students  need  not  abandon  their  course  of  study  for 
lack  of  money  if  they  are  willing  to  work.  Many  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful graduates  of  the  College  have  helped  themselvs  in  this  way. 
Advanced  students  of  high  standing  have  frequent  opportunity  to  do 
private  teaching  and  citizens  of  the  town  are  ready  to  employ  students 
in  various  capacities. 

There  are  a  few  scholarships  to  be  granted  as  a  reward  of  merit 
to  successful  students. 

RuFus  Dodge  Fund.  The  late  Rufus  Dodge,  of  Beaver  Dam, 
left  the  College  a  legacy  of  $9,000  as  a  permanent  fund  to  aid  young 
women  of  limited  means  in  getting  an  education.  The  interest  of 
this  fund  will  be  annually  distributed  among  such  students  for  this 
purpose,  according  to  their  need. 

Permanent  Scholarships.  Three  permanent  scholarships  have 
been  founded  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  of  limited  means.  The 
income  from  these  is  applied  annually  in  payment  of  the  tuition  of 
those  whom  the  President  may  designate  as  proper  persons  to  re- 
ceive it. 

-ri      D         11.  The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  bequeathed 

^  ,    ,      ,  .  by  the  late  Philo  S.  Bennett,  of  New  Haven, 

c  o  ars  ip  Connecticut,  provides  a  fund  ''to  aid  poor 

and  deserving  boys  to  obtain  an  education.  It  is  understood  that  the 
boys  receiving  the  benefit  of  this  fund  shall  be  in  honor  bound  to 
return  to  the  College  the  money  so  advanced  as  soon  as  they  can 
conveniently  do  so  after  leaving  College,  and  the  money  so  returned 
shall  be  used  for  the  aid  of  other  boys,  in  like  manner  as  it  was  used 
at  first." 

The  Faculty  keep  a  record  of  the  work  done 
Records  hy  each  student,  based  upon  the  character 

of  the  recitations,  accuracy  of  the  laboratory 
and  research  work  and  regularity  of  attendance.  A  permanent  record 
of  the  entire  work  of  each  student  is  made  at  the  close  of  each 
semester. 
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Each  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  all  recitations  from  the 
first  day  of  the  semester  until  the  close  of  examinations.  Students 
who  are  absent  from  recitations  the  last  day  before  or  the  first  day 
after  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations  will  be  charged  double  the 
amount  of  absence. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  leave  town  without  special  permission 
from  the  President,  the  Registrar  or  the  Dean  for  Women.  The 
Faculty  regard  the  time  allotted  for  vacations  and  holidays  ample 
for  rest. 

r>  \^  The  committee  on  recommendations  renders 

v^ommittee  on  ,  ,  .  , 

„  J    .  assistance  to  graduates  seekmg  employment 

-Recommendations  3,^^,  ^^  ^^pioyers.     No  charge  is  made  for 

this  service  and  the  committee  makes  special  effort  to  find  the  position 
for  which  the  applicant  is  prepared.  School  boards  and  others  em- 
ploying college  graduate  can  depend  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the 
ploying  college  graduates  can  depend  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the 
recommendations  given. 

The  call  for  college  graduates  as  teachers  is  increasing  each  year. 
All  graduates  and  friends  of  the  College  are  asked  to  co-operate  with 
this  committee  in  notifying  it  of  vacancies. 

T,       ,  The  attention  of  students  intending  to  pre- 

pare  for  teaching  in  high  schools,  academies, 
1  raining  or  colleges  is  called  to  the  courses  in  psychol- 

ogy and  pedagogy.  One  course  in  psychology  throughout  the  year, 
one  course  in  the  philosophy  and  history  of  education  for  one  semes- 
ter ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  special  teachers'  training  courses  are 
offered  in  various  subjects  where  the  student  receives  definite  training 
in  the  presentation  of  the  subject  and  in  the  use  of  the  library  and 
laboratory  material.  Ripon  graduates  have  uniformly  received  a  life 
certificate  from  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  without  examination. 

Ripon  College,  known  for  ten  years  from 
Historical  Sketch        its  origin  as  Brockway  College,  was  incor- 
porated January  28,  1(851.     I  iiiidered  by  the 
financial  crasli  of  1857,  and  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  the 
College  continued,  nnd'-r  different   Ic'idcr^.  with  varying  degrees  of 
siicce.ss  until  1863. 
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In  that  year  the  Rev.  William  E.  Merriman  was  called  to  the 
presidency  and  under  his  vigorous  leadership  the  College  entered 
upon  a  new  era,  rapidly  improving  in  its  financial  condition,  in  its 
equipment  and  in  the  attendance. 

In  1868  the  College  received  the  endorsement  of  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  of  Wiscon- 
sin. This  formal  recognition  strengthened  the  College,  awakened  a 
new  self-consciousness,  led  to  an  increased  endowment  and  enabled 
the  College  to  gain  recognition  among  the  fraternity  of  colleges. 

The  history  of  the  College  since  the  resignation  of  President  Mer- 
riman in  1876  covers  the  administration  of  three  presidents  :  Edward 
Huntington  Merrell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1876-1891 ;  Rufus  Cushman  Flagg, 
D.D.,  1892-1901  ;  Richard  Cecil  Hughes,  A.M.,  D.D.,  1901. 

Ripon  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  residence 
Location  cities  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  pos- 

sesses unusual  advantages  as  a  college  site. 
It  is  easily  reached  by  way  of  either  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  or 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railways.  Its  high  location  on  a 
gravelly  soil  gives  almost  perfect  drainage,  so  that  the  city  has  a 
remarkable  record  for  healthfulness ;  diseases  connected  with  bad 
sewerage  or  impure  water  supply  are  entirely  unknown.  The  campus 
is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  city  and  in  the  most  elevated  part, 
and  the  buildings  command  beautiful  and  extensive  views  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

R/^  11  J       An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with 

ipon  College  and        ,     ^^  ■        •        r  ^-.r- 
,      ,  r  .        .  the  University  of  Wisconsin  whereby  both 

^  institutions  have  the  same  entrance  require- 

ments and  the  same  list  of  accredited  schools.  Students  who  migrate 
from  either  institution  to  the  other  will  be  given  the  rank  of  sopho- 
mores or  juniors,  if  they  change  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year 
of  their  work.  It  is  not  deemed  advisable  by  either  institution  for 
students  to  migrate  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year,  and  where  such 
cases  occur  they  will  be  dealt  with  on  their  individual  merits.  Stu- 
dents who  complete  our  Mathematical-Physical  group  of  studies  can 
enter  the  engineering  department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
complete  a  course  in  two  years.  Those  who  enter  before  graduation 
will  be  given  the  same  credits  as  students  who  transfer  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  of  the  State  University  to  its  engineering  department. 
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r>        •  ^    c  All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  CoUeoe 

Kequirements  tor  ^,  .  ,  .  ,  ,       ^ , 

...  must   oiier   satisfactory    evidence   of   good 

mission  moral   character,   and   those   coming   from 

other  colleges  must  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal. 

A  candidate  who  offers  credentials  from  a  recognized  school 
showing  that  he  has  completed  the  requirements  for  entrance  as  given 
below,  will  be  admitted,  provisionally,  to  the  freshman  class.  One 
who  does  not  offer  credentials  will  be  examined  upon  the  work  re- 
quired for  entrance. 

Whether  a  student  enters  by  certificate  or  by  examination,  he  is 
not  given  full  standing  until  he  has  shown  by  doing  satisfactory  work 
that  he  is  able  to  pursue  a  college  course  with  success.  Specific 
requirements  for  entrance  are  given  below. 

Entrance  requirements  are  expresed  in  terms  of  units.  The  unit 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  five-hour  course  of  study  of  high  school  grade 
through  one  year.  Fourteen  such  units  are  required  for  entrance  to 
the  freshman  class.  Of  these  fourteen  units,  eight  are  prescribed, 
six  are  elective  within  certain  limits. 

Prescribed : 

English,  2  units ;  History,  i  unit ;  Mathematics,  2  units  ;  Science, 
I  unit ;  Foreign  language,  2  units. 

Elective : 

Six  units  selected  from  the  following  list : 

English,  I  or  2  units ;  Civics-Economics,  i  unit ;  Mathematics, 
Vi  unit;  Science,  i,  2,  or  3  units;  History,  i,  2,  or  3  units;  Foreign 
language,  i,  2,  3,  or  4  units. 

Not  more  than  four  units  in  one  subject  will  be  accepted,  nor 
less  than  two  units  of  any  one  language. 

The  two  re(|uircd  units  in  luiglish  include  C()m])()siti()n  and 
Literature.  In  Composition,  the  student  must  show  ability  to  write 
a  short  essay,  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar  and  division 
into  paragraphs.  In  Literature,  the  requirement  is  that  set  by  the 
Commission  of  New  l^^ngland  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  but 
allows  selection  from  a  large  nnin1)er  of  master|)icces.  Hie  list  for 
the  current  year  is  as  follows  : 

I'or  Ccncral  K'cadiiig  and  (  on)])osilioii  work:  The  Sir  Roger 
(Ic  Cr)verly  Pajjers,  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  and  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Shakes- 
])care's  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Macbeth,  Coleridge's  The 
.\ncient  Mariner,  Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  Tennyson's  Gareth  and 
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Lvnette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  Lowell's 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

For  thorough  study :  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  Milton's 
Lycidas.  Comus,  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America,  Macaulay's  essays  on  Addison  and 
Johnson. 

The  third  unit  should  be  the  history  of  English  literature ;  and 
the  fourth  unit  advanced  study  of  masterpieces. 

The  two  required  units  in  Mathematics  are  Elementary  Algebra, 
one  unit :  Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  one  unit.  Additional  credit 
to  the  amount  of  one-half  unit  will  be  given  for  advanced  algebra. 

In  History  one  unit  is  required ;  as  many  as  four  will  be  accepted. 

In  Science  one  unit  is  required ;  as  many  as  four  will  be  accepted 
and  full  units  are  preferred  to  half  units,  but  one-half  unit  of  Physio- 
logy or  Physical  Geography  may  be  substituted  for  one-half  unit  of 
Botany. 

In  Foreign  Language,  if  only  two  units  are  ofifered  they  must 
be  in  one  language.  Not  more  than  four  units  in  any  one  language 
will  be  accepted,  but  six  units  will  be  accepted  if  they  include  either 
two  or  three  languages. 

TT     1-  1  Graduates     from     the     four-year     English 

t-ng"sh  .  1    u-    u         u       1        -11    t, 

Li*  u  c  L     1  course  oi  an  approved  high  school  will  be 

ig       c  GO  s  admitted  to  provisional  freshman  standing, 

the  condition  to  be  removed  when  the  student  has  met  the  entrance  re- 
quirement in  language.  This  may  be  done  by  extra  work  amount- 
ing to  one  five-hour  course  through  the  year.  Special  classes  will 
be  formed  for  this  work. 


Ni  o  L     1  Graduates   from   the   state   normal   schools 

ormal  bchool  ,  ,         ,         .      ,       ■ 

^      ,  who  were  graduated  previously  from  a  four- 

ra  ua  es  ^.^^^  high  school  course  admitting  to  the 

college,  will  be  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  major  subjects  as  described  on  page  34  and  those  of  the 
required  subjects  for  which  no  equivalent  has  been  taken  at  the 
normal  school.  The  time  required  to  complete  this  course  will  depend 
somewhat  on  the  subjects  taken  previously.  In  most  cases  it  may 
be  completed  in  two  years  of  residence  by  taking  some  extra  work. 
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Any  person  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
Special  Students         ^^^^  wishing  to  pursue  special  studies  will 
be  admitted  to  college  classes  on  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  of  his  ability  to  carry  on  such  work  with  profit. 

A  1    •    •       1  Graduates  of  any  Wisconsin  hi2:h  school,  on 

Admission  by  ,  ,.     ,  ,.         .„  ,        ,    •      ,         , 

^     .-         -^  the  accredited  list,  will  be  admitted  to  the 

freshman  class  without  examination,  on  the 

principal's  recommendation  and  certificate  showing  that  the  student 

has  successfully  completed  the  courses  required  for  entrance.     See 

page    29  for  the  accredited  list. 

Graduates  from  schools  in  other  states  will  be  admitted  on  the 
same  condition  as  graduates  from  Wisconsin  schools,  provided  the 
certificate  of  the  school  admits  to  the  recognized  colleges  of  that 
state. 

Certificates  should  be  made  out  on  blanks  furnished  by  the 
Registrar  on  application,  and  should  be  returned  to  him  before  the 
opening  of  the  college  year. 

Certificates  issued  by  the  state  normal  schools  or  recognized 
academies  of  the  state  will  be  accepted  for  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  the  subjects  covered  by  such  certificates. 

T_i-  1    o  1      1  For  several  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of 

n[^i      1  .  the  colleges  to  give  a  prize  scholarship  to 

Scholarships  ^j^^  student  taking  highest  rank  in  his  class. 

Ripon  College  recognizes,  in  common  with  all  other  colleges,  the  su- 
preme worth  of  accurate  scholarship.  Scholarship,  however,  awarded 
upon  the  basis  of  class  standing  alone,  docs  not  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  the  moral  and  physical  qualities  necessary  for  leadership  and 
for  success  in  life.  The  College  has,  therefore,  concluded  to  ofi^er  a 
prize  scholarship  to  each  of  the  accredited  high  schools  of  Wisconsin 
upon  the  general  conditions  of  the  Rhodes  scliolarship.  Furtlier  in- 
formation will  be  furnished  on  request. 
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List  of  Accredited  Schools 

School.  Principal. 

Algoina B.  O.  Dodge 

Antigo W.  H.  Hickok 

Appleton - R.  W.  Pringle 

Arcadia W.  H.  Kiekhoefer 

Argyle W.  G.  Mase 

Ashland E.  F.  Meyer 

Augusta  J.  E.  Hale 

Bangor J.  J.  Neuman 

Baraboo G.  W.  Gehrand 

Barron F.  H.  Swenson 

Bayfield E.  C.  Gotham 

Beaver  Dam H.  B.  Hubbell 

Beaver  Dam,  Wayland  Academy E.  P.  Brown 

Beloit F.  E.  Converse 

Berlin E.  T.  O'Brien 

Bessemer,  Mich Amelia  F.  Olcott 

Black  River  Falls  R.  S.  Crawford 

Boscobel   M.  C.  Palmer 

Brandon G.  A.  Benedict 

Brodhead  F.  H.  Harrison 

Burlington W.  H.  Jamieson 

Calumet,  Mich E.  J.  Hall 

Chilton G.  N.   Morrissey 

Chippewa  Falls E.  D.  Martin 

Clinton F.  J.  Lowth 

Clintonville W.  E.  Switzer 

Colby D.  A.  Swartz 

Columbus F.  Thompson 

Cumberland R.  W.  Whitford 

Darlington  R.  E.  Loveland 

Deerfield O.  S.  Rice 

De  Forest E.  C.  Meland 

Delafield,  St.  John's  Military  Academy L.  H.  Smythe 

Delavan I.  B.  Davies 

De  Pere J.  W.  Steenis 

Dodgeville  C.  G.  Babcock 

Durand H.  G.  Parkinson 

Eagle  River W.  D.  Fuller 

East  Troy Julius  Winden 

Eau  Claire M.  S.  Frawley 

Edgerton E.  L.  Roethe 

Eikhorn T.J.  Jones 

Ellsworth H.  A.  Schofield 

Elroy W.  S.  Hake 

Escanaba,  Mich Alice  J.  Houle 
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School.  Principal. 

Evansville A.  H.  Sholtz 

Evansville  Seminary CM.  Sanford 

Fennimore H.  W.  Kircher 

Florence W.  T.  Darling 

Fond  du  Lac Elizabeth  Waters 

Fond  du  Lac,  Grafton  Hall Rev.  B.  T.  Rogers 

Fort  Atkinson   J.  A.  Hagemann 

Fox  Lake W.  B.  Robertson 

Galesville H.  C.  Almy 

Gladstone,  ^lich J.  H.  McDonald 

Glenwood  E.  A.  Ketcham 

Grand  Rapids H.  S.  Youker 

Green  Bay,  East W.  O.  Brown 

Green  Bay,  West H.  Hendrickson 

Hancock  Mich M.  J.  Walsh 

Hartford  W.  E.  Elmer 

Highland  H.  C.  Hacker 

Hillside  Home  School Ellen  C.  Lloyd  Jones,  Jane  Lloyd  Jones 

Horicon  F.  W.  Hein 

Houghton,  Mich John  A.  Doelle 

Hudson D.  L.  Hennessey 

Hurley E.  T.  Armstrong 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich J-  F.  Reed 

Ironwood,  Mich J.  V.  Brennen 

Ishpeming,  Mich May  McKitrick 

Janesville H.  C.  Buell 

Jefferson  Max  Muenich 

Juneau O.  H.  Bauer 

Kaukauna L.  E.  Sargent 

Kenosha W.  J.  Hocking 

Kewaunee M.  McMfihon 

La  Crosse W.  R.  Hemmenway 

Lake  Mills A.  B.  West 

Lake  Geneva H.  M.  Snow 

Lancaster C.  E.  Slolhowcr 

I.odi  S.  M.  W.  Thomas 

Madison   J.  LL  Hutchinson 

Madison,  Wisconsin  Academy Charlotte  E.  Richmond 

Manitowoc,  North  P.  G.  W.  KvWcv 

Manitowoc,  South W.  1  I.  Lutlir 

Marinette  C.  Iv  l>ong 

Marquette,  Mirh Mary  R.  Powers 

Marshall W.  C.  Harrison 

Marshficld  D.  C.  Gile 

Mansion W.  E.  Green 

Mayville I-  S.  Keelcy 

Mazomanic   F.  G.  Kracgc 
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School.  Principal. 

Tkledford H.  F.  Arnemann 

Menasha John  Callahan 

Menominee,  Mich W.  L.  Gorman 

Mcnomonic G.  A.  Works 

Merrill G.  J.  Roberts 

^Milton  Junction R.  S.  Goodhue 

Mineral  Point J.  F.  Bergen 

Milwaukee,  East  Division G.  A.  Chamberlain 

^lihvaukce,  South  Division Edward  Rissman 

Milwaukee,  West  Division C.  E.   McLenegan 

Milwaukee  Academy J.  H.  Pratt,  Jr. 

Milwaukee  Downer  College,  Seminary  Department Ellen  C.  Sabin 

Milwaukee,  Marquette  Academy A.  J.  Burrowes 

Mondovi W.  S.  Freeman 

Monroe  G.  W.  Swartz 

^lontfort  '. R.  M.  Orchard 

Necedah : L.  W.  Brooks 

Neenah E.  M.  Beeman 

Negaunee,  Mich A.  F.  Strome 

Neillsville .A.  A.  Kienholz 

New  Lisbon A.  R.  Clifton 

New  London W.J.  Hamilton 

New  Richmond C.  J.  Brewer 

Oconomowoc P.  A.  Kolb 

Oconto B.  F.  Coen 

Omro E.  E.  Sheldon 

Onalaska  J.  H.  Jordan 

Oregon   Franklin  Gould 

Oshkosh   A.  B.  O'Neil 

Phillips L.  A.  Jones 

Plainfield  Wm.  Milne 

Plymouth W,  B.  Collins 

Portage W.  G,  Clough 

Port  Washington  A.  A.  Blandin 

Poynette  J-  F.  Powers 

Prairie  du  Chien W.  E.  Utendorfer 

Prairie  du  Sac John  Dixon 

Prescott J.  Goldsworthy 

Racine E.  W.  Blackhurst 

Racine  College H.  D.  Robinson 

Reedsburg J.  B.  Baldwin 

Rhinelander  F.  A.  Lowell 

Rice  Lake H.  A.  Snowden 

Richland  Center G.  E.  Pratt 

Ripon  E.  L.  Luther 

River  Falls J.  W.  T.  Ames 

Sauk  City R.  A.  Brandt 
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School.  Principal. 

Seymour F.  W.  Axley 

Sharon J.  H.  Statiff 

Shawano  F.  Leidenberg 

Sheboygan  A.  D.  Tarnutzcr 

Sheboygan  Falls A.  C.  Kingsford 

Shell  Lake J.  L.  Grindell 

Shullsburg ,. Hal  Murley 

Sinsinawa  St.  Clara  Academy Dominican  Sisters 

South  Milwaukee P.  Bergen 

Sparta   F.  M.  Jack 

Spring  Green Carl  N.  Hill 

Stevens  Point F.  F.  Showers 

Stoughton  A.  W.  Weber 

Sturgeon  Bay C.  G.  Stangel 

Sun  Prairie R.  J.  Eddy 

Superior,  Blaine S.  A.  Lynch 

Superior,  Nelson  Dewey A.  C.  Shong 

Tomah C  H.  Maxson 

Tomahawk  O.K.  Rice 

Two  Rivers .  . .  .• S.  E.  Pearson 

Union  Grove F.  W.  Dunbar 

Viroqua  W.  P.  Colburn 

Washburn S.  A.  Oscar 

Waterloo K.  L.  Hatch 

Waterto wn W.  P.  Roseman 

Waukesha B.  B.  James 

Waukesha,  Carroll  College  Academy W.  O.  Carrier 

Waupaca G.  O.  Banting 

Waupun  G.  F.  Loomis 

Wausau C.  C.  Parlin 

Wauwatosa T.  R.  Lloyd-Jones 

West  Bend D.  E.  McLane 

West  De  Pcre B.  S.  Hale 

West  Salem C.  H.  Diclz 

Weyauwcga  S.  A.  Stivers 

Whitewater C.  W.  Ritlcnburg 

Woncwoc A.  L.  Rhodes 

-r,      V,      ,    ^  ,       (iradiiatcs    of    schools    accredited    bv    tlie 

1  he  INorth  L^entral       v       ,    ^.         ,    *         •  .•         r  ^  n      '         i 

North  Central  Association  of  (.olleges  and 

Association  List  SccDndary  Schools  and  not  in  the  colleoe 

list  of  accrechted  .schools  will  be  admitted  u]jon  the  same  terms  as  the 
j.,aaduates  of  those  schools. 

This  hst  is  revised  annually,  in  April.  Graduates  of  schools  lliat 
are  added  after  the  pubHcation  of  this  catalof^ue,  will  have  the  same- 
privileges  as  g-raduates  of  the  schools  t^iven  in  the  list  following;. 
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through  epic,  lyric,  elegiac  and  nielic  i)oetry  to  the  drama  ;  about  half 
the  course  will  be  spent  upon  the  drama,  its  origin  and  development, 
a  rather  complete  study  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
the  influence  of  the  drama  upon  subsequent  literature ;  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  prose  literature  is  studied,  especially  the  place  and 
influence  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato  and  Demosthenes. 
Through  the  year.    One  hour.    F.,  ii  :oo. 

6.  Thucydides.  The  Sicilian  Expedition.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparison  the  class  will  read  also  short  extracts  from  other  histor- 
ians.   The  course  wnll  emphasize  literary  and  historical  matters. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours. 

7.  Aristophanes.  Several  comedies  of  Aristophanes  wall  be 
read  as  reflecting  the  condition  of  life  in  Athens  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.    Development  of  Attic  comedy. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours. 

8.  Demosthenes.  The  oration  On  the  Crown  is  read  in  class, 
parts  of  other  orations  are  assigned  for  outside  reading.  The  place 
of  Demosthenes  in  the  history  of  oratory  is  studied,  also  the  policy  of 
Demosthenes  the  statesman.  As  necessary  for  the  latter  a  careful 
study  will  be  made  of  the  history  of  this  period. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.    W.,  Th.,  F.,  8  :oo. 

9.  The  Drama.  Reading  of  representative  plays  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  a  study  in  the  development  of  the  drama ;  a 
comparative  study  of  the  three  great  dramatists  and  of  their  influence 
on  the  later  literature. 

Second  semester.     Three  hours. 

10.  Homer.  The  Iliad,  an  advanced  course.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  course  is  to  study  the  Iliad  as  literature  and  Greek  epic 
poetry  as  such.  Subsidiary  to  this  will  be  the  study  of  subjects  that 
have  grown  out  of  Homeric  studies. 

First  semester.    Two  hours.    Th.,  F.,  i  :30. 

11.  Plato.  The  class  will  read  parts  of  the  Republic  and  through 
lectures  and  by  use  of  the  reference  library  will  study  the  history  of 
Greek  thought  to  Plato. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    W.,  Th.,  F.,  8  :oo. 

12.  Composition.  Advanced  composition  and  sight  reading;  a 
topical  study  of  the  moods  and  tenses. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours. 
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13.  The  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. 
Second  semester.    Two  hours.    Th.,  F.,  i  :30. 

14.  Biblical  Greek,  a.  The  New  Testament,  b.  Selections 
from  the  Septuagint. 

Through  the  year.    One  hour.    F.,  2  :30. 

For  Greek  Art  see  course  2,  Classical  Archaeology. 

T      •  First  Year : 

I.     LiVY.     Selections  from  Books  I  and  II 

Professor  Clark  ^j.   xxi   and   XXII.      Prose   Composition. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  syntax  and  to  a  study  of  the  subjunctive 

mood.     Prose  work  based  upon  the  text  continues  for  about  half  the 

semester.     Selections  from  XXI  and  XXII  will  be  read  in  1906-07. 

First  semester.    Four  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  11  :oo. 

la.  Topography  of  Ancient  Rome.  See  Archaeology  (3). 
This  course  accompanies  I  when  Books  I  and  II  of  Livy  are  read. 
Open,  without  credit,  to  all  students  of  the  College. 

lb.  Roman  Private  Life.  See  Archaeology  (4).  This  course 
accompanies  course  I  when  Books  XXI  and  XXII  of  Livy  are  read. 
Open,  without  credit,  to  all  students  of  the  College. 

2.  Horace.  Odes  and  Epodes.  Studies  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome. 

Second  semester.     Four  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  11  :oo. 

Second  Year : 

3.  Tacitus  and  Martial.  Germania  and  Agricola  ;  or  Agricola 
and  selections  from  the  Annals.    Selections  from  Martial  at  sight. 

First  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  2  :30. 

4.  Cicero.  Some  one  of  the  philosophical  works.  In  1907  the 
Dc  Officiis  will  be  read,  with  discussions  upon  the  teachings  of 
Cicero. 

Second  semester.     Three  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  2:30. 
The  following  advanced  elective  courses  are  open  to  those  who 
have  completed  two  years'  work  as  outlined  above. 

5.  Satire.    Selections  from  Juvenal,  Horace  and  I'ersius. 
I'"irst  semester.    'Hircc  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  10  :oo. 
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6.  Comedy.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Rapid 
reading  course. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  io:oo. 

7.  Catullus.    Selections. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours.    Th.,  F.,  2  :30. 
9.     Roman   Letter  Writing.     Selected  letters  of  Cicero  and 
Pliny. 

First  semester.    Two  hours.    Th.,  F.,  2  :30. 

11.  Latin  Literature.  The  work  includes  (i)  the  translation 
of  many  selections  from  the  work  of  the  chief  authors  from  Plautus 
to  Gellius,  with  especial  attention  to  inscriptions  and  fragments  of 
old  Latin;  (2),  the  mastery  of  the  Primer  of  Latin  Literature;  (3), 
the  preparation  of  a  paper  upon  some  topic  connected  with  the  work. 
The  Primer  will  be  supplemented  by  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the 
History  of  Roman  Literature.  Texts,  Smith's  Latin  Selections, 
Wilkin's  Primer. 

Through  the  year.    Two  hours.    Omitted  in  1906-07. 

12.  Teachers'  Course.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  aid  those 
who  are  planning  to  teach  Latin  in  the  high  schools.  Lectures  will 
be  given  upon  Latin  Grammar,  Roman  Antiquities,  and  Mythology. 
Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  Latin  writing.  All  of  the 
more  important  questions  in  syntax  will  be  carefully  studied  in  con- 
nection with  a  review  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  Sallust,  Ovid  and  Virgil. 
Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  the  Latin  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  including  la  and  ib,  and  11. 

Through  the  year.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  9  :oo. 
Roman  Archaeology.     See  Classical  Archaeology  and  Antiqui- 
ties 5. 

Classical  Archaeology       The  following  courses  are  intended  to  sup- 

and  Antiquities  plement  the  work  of  the  Classical  depart- 

Profs.  Clark  and  Erickson      ment.     They  are  well  illustrated  by  the  use 

of  stereopticon  and  photographs : 
I.  General  Antiquities  of  Greece.  As  a  background  for  the 
study  of  the  language  and  literature,  a  course  of  lectures  will  be  given 
during  the  freshman  year  on  such  topics  as  the  land  and  people  of 
Greece,  the  Mycenaean  age,  the  city  of  Athens,  the  Acropolis.  See 
Greek  i. 
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2.  Greek  Art.  An  outline  course.  The  primary  object  of  this 
course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  important  remains  of 
ancient  art  and  some  of  the  principles  of  classic  architecture  and 
sculpture. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours. 

3.  Rome.  This  course  traces  the  growth  of  the  ancient  city 
from  its  foundation  to  the  fourth  century,  treating  in  detail  the 
following  portions :  Roman  Forum,  Capitoline,  Palatine,  and  Aven- 
tine  Hills,  fora  of  the  Empire,  buildings  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
triumphal  arches,  thermae,  tombs,  and  other  buildings  and  monu- 
ments of  the  city.    See  Latin  la. 

4.  Roman  Private  Life.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  following 
subjects  :  The  Roman  name,  the  organization  of  the  family,  marriage 
and  divorce,  children — their  nurture,  amusements,  and  education ; 
slaves,  freedmen,  clients;  and  hospitals ;  houses — their  construction, 
decoration,  furnishing ;  dress,  daily  and  social  life,  theatre,  circus, 
amphitheatre,  and  public  baths ;  writing,  manuscripts,  and  libraries ; 
travel,  arts  and  industries ;  religion,  death  and  burial. 

5.  Roman  Archaeology.  A  detailed  study  is  made  in  this 
course  of  the  ancient  monuments  in  Rome  and  Pompeii.  Students 
are  sent  to  the  classical  authors  themselves  first  and  then  to  the  mod- 
ern English  writers  for  fuller  descriptions.  Many  of  the  inscriptions 
in  the  Corpus,  Vol.  VI  are  read.  Maps  are  drawn.  Several  hundred 
photographs  and  slides  are  studied. 

Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Throughout  the  year.  Three 
hours.    Omitted  in  1906-07. 

In  courses  3,  4  and  5,  a  lal>oratory  fee  of  $1.50  is  charged. 

^        ,  First  Year : 

T.     French.     Eraser  and  Squair's  (Jram- 
Professor  Harwood         j^^^j. .  reading  ;  dictation. 

I'irst  semester.     Four  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  11  :oo. 

2.  Continuation  of  1  witli  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  reading; 
conversatif>n  and  ])rose  com]KJsition  based  on  the  texts  read. 

Second  scmcsti-r.     I'>)ur  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  1  i  :oo. 

.Second  V'ear : 

3,  l''i<EN(  II.  I 'rose  con)])osition,  one  lionr  ;  study  of  a  text  on 
Ircncli  histf)r\,  one  hour;  novel,  with  oral  and  written  exercises  on 
the  portions  read  each  week. 
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French  is  the  language  of  the  class-room  throughout  the  second 
year. 

First  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  i  :30. 

4.  This  course  is  pursued  in  the  same  manner  as  3,  with  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  reading.  The  work  for  1907  is  as 
follows :  Study  of  a  text  on  "French  Daily  Life,"  one  hour ;  history 
of  French  literature,  one  hour ;  ]\Ioliere's  plays,  with  written  reviews 
of  the  same,  one  hour.  Supplementary  reading  with  reports  given  in 
class. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  i  :30. 

Third  Year : 

5.  French.  This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed 
3  and  4.    It  consists  of  assigned  reading  with  reports  given  in  class. 

Through  the  year.    One  hour.    F.,  11  :oo. 

^  First  Year : 

\jerman  ^^      German.    The  object  of  this  course  is 

Professor  Harwood  ^^  increase  the  student's  vocabulary  by  a 
variety  in  the  style  of  reading  and  by  a  careful  study  of  idioms,  and 
to  fix  the  vocabulary  thus  gained  by  practice  in  composition  and  reci- 
tation in  the  German.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  for  1906-07  is 
as  follows  :  Study  of  Kron's  "Der  Kleine  Deutsche,"  one  hour ;  text 
on  German  History,  one  hour ;  reading  of  comedy  with  both  oral  and 
written  exercises  on  the  plays  read,  one  hour. 

First  semester.    Three  hours.    M..  T.,  W.,  2  130. 

lb.  Scientific  Reading.  This  course  is  especially  designed  for 
students  in  the  scientific  groups  who  have  completed  the  required 
Academy  German.    It  is  open  also  to  students  in  la. 

First  semester.    One  hour.    Th.,  2  130. 

2a.  German.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  la.  A  text  on 
the  history  of  literature  will  be  substituted  for  the  one  on  German 
history ;  journalistic  German  for  ''Der  Kleine  Deutsche :"  novels  for 
comedy. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  2  130. 
2b.    Scientific  Reading.    A  continuation  of  ib. 
Second  semester.    One  hour.    Th.,  2  130. 
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Second  Year : 

3.  Lessing.  Reading  of  Lessing's  principal  dramas  with  a  study 
of  idioms,  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  drama  and  supplement- 
ary reading  to  be  reported  upon  in  class. 

First  semester.    Three  hours.    W.,  Th.,  F.,  8  :oo. 

4.  Goethe.  This  course  is  conducted  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding.  The  selection  of  the  works  to  be  read  will 
be  made  to  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  elect  this  course  a  second 
time. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    W.,  Th.,  F.,  8  :oo. 

Third  Year : 

5.  Teachers'  Course.  This  course  is  open  to  those  taking  3,  or 
to  those  who  have  completed  3  and  4.  The  aim  is  to  give  those  who 
intend  to  teach  a  thorough  review  in  grammar,  and  additional  prac- 
tice in  composition  and  conversation.  Members  of  this  class  will  be 
given  opportunity  to  substitute  in  the  academy  classes. 

Through  the  year.    One  hour.    F.,  2  :30. 

^     y  ,  First  Year: 

Lnglisn  J      Composition  Literature.     This  is  a 

Professor  Taintor  f^u  ^^^^  course  and  no  credit  is  given  for 

less  than  a  full  year's  work.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  composition  and  to  practice 
in  theme  writing.  The  second  semester  is  given  to  a  general  survey 
of  English  literature  and  to  the  reading  of  selections  from  prose  writ- 
ers and  poets  of  the  different  periods.  Moody  and  Lovett's  History 
of  English  Literature  will  be  used  as  a  text-book.  This  course,  as 
prerequisite  to  all  other  courses,  should  be  taken  in  the  freshman 
year. 

First  and  second  semesters.     Four  hours.    T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:00. 

2.  From  Chaucer  to  Spenser.  Rapid  reading  of  the  works  of 
these  poets  with  a  study  of  their  lives.  The  course  is  designed  for 
those  who  desire  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Chaucer 
and  .Spenser  and  their  contemporaries,  and  requires  no  previous  study 
of  middle  English.  Open  to  those  who  linve  had  course  i  or  its 
equivalent. 

First  semester.    Two  hours.    T.,  W.,  9:00. 
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3.  Shakespeare.  This  course  includes  the  careful  critical  read- 
ing of  some  of  the  great  dramas  and  a  more  rapid  reading  of  others. 
Assigned  readings  and  reports  on  collateral  topics. 

Second  semester.    Four  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  1 130. 

4.  Milton  and  His  Contemporaries.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  reading  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant shorter  poems.  The  life  of  Milton  will  be  studied  and  selec- 
tions from  the  dramas  and  from  the  prose  writings  of  his  contem- 
poraries read.    Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

First  semester.    Four  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  2  :30. 

5.  The  Romantic  Movement.  Studies  in  the  poems  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Scott,  Shelley,  Keats.  Assigned  readings  and  re- 
ports.   Omitted  in  1906-07. 

First  semester.     Four  hours. 

6.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Studies  in  the  poems  of  Tenny- 
son and  Browning  w-ith  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  their  merits.  It  embraces  a  careful  study  of  individual 
poems,  outside  readings,  assigned  reports.    Omitted  in  1906-07. 

Second  semester.    Four  hours. 

7.  British  Nineteenth  Century  Poets.  This  course  is  in- 
tended for  those  who  cannot  take  the  full  courses  5  and  6.  Page's 
British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  wdll  be  used.  Given  in 
alternate  years  with  5  and  6. 

First  semester.    Four  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  1 130. 

8.  Advanced  Composition.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
course  i  or  its  equivalent.  Designed  especially  to  aid  those  who 
wish  to  do  more  thorough  work  in  composition.  Short  themes  will 
be  written  each  week.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  structure  of  the 
essay  and  oration.  Aside  from  the  weekly  themes  each  student  will 
be  expected  to  prepare  thoroughly  two  more  extended  pieces  of  orig- 
inal work. 

First  semester.    Two  hours' credit.    One  hour  a  week.   F.,  11:00. 

9.  Study  of  the  Bible  as  Literature.  This  course  will  treat 
the  subject  of  Bible  study  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  literature. 
Its  purpose  will  be  to  deal  with  some  of  the  literary  masterpieces  of 
the  Bible  in  the  same  v/ay  that  other  literature  is  dealt  with. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours.    M.,  T.,  2  130. 
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10.  Literary  Criticism.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Criticism,  of  the  structure  and  forms  of  poetry  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  prose,  with  some  attempt  at  the  practical  work  of  criticism. 
Painter's  Elementary  Guide  to  Literary  Criticism,  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  work.    Juniors  and  seniors. 

Second  semester.     Two  hours.     W.,  Th.,  2  130. 

11.  English  Research.  This  course  is  open,  upon  permission 
from  the  instructor,  to  students  specializing  in  English  who  have  not 
less  than  thirty  hours  of  credit  in  their  major  studies.  There  is  no 
class  work  ;  a  definite  and  feasible  subject  is  assigned  to  each  student 
individually  for  original  and  constructive  research  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  instructor.  Blanks  filled  out  to  indicate  the  status  of  the 
research  at  successive  stages  are  to  be  filed  weekly. 

Not  less  than  two  or  more  than  five  hours'  credit  will  be  given  for 
one  semester's  work. 

12.  The  Short  Story.  The  design  of  the  course  is  to  study  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  successful  short  story,  and  to  acquire  some 
facility  in  the  art  of  writing  the  short  story.    One  hour  a  week. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours  credit.    Th.,  F.,  10  :oo. 

Debating  First  semester.    A  study  of  the  theory  and 

Professors  Taintor  method  of  debate.    Open  to  all  college  stu- 

and  Marion  dents.    Text-book  and  practice. 

Second  semester.    The  work  will  consist  of  collecting,  analysing, 
arranging  and  presenting,  in  logical  form,  of  statistics  and  material 
pertaining  to  public  questions  of  present  day  interest.    Opened  to  a 
limited  number  of  students  upon  consent  of  instructors. 
Through  the  year.    Two  hours.    Th.,  F.,  10:00. 

Mathematics  .  '       ^^       .•  1  1     •.     j    • 

I.     Algebra.    Functions  and  limits,  deriva- 

Protessor  Chandler  tives,  series,  logarithms,  permutations  and 
combinations,  ])r()bahihties,  theory  of  equations,  graphic  solutions. 
(Taylor's  College  Algebra,  Second  Part.) 

J^'irst  semester.    h>)ur  hours.    T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  9:00. 

2.  TKf(;oNOMK-n<Y.  An  elementary  course  with  ai)i)licati()ns. 
Plane  and  si)herical.     (Ashton  &  Marsh.) 

Second  semester.     I'onr  iionrs.     T..  \\^,  Th.,  r\,  ()  :oo. 
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Second  Year: 

3.  Analytic  Geometry.  Plane,  with  some  attention  to  Higher 
Plane  Curves.    (Hardy.) 

First  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  10  :oo. 

4.  Calculus.  An  elementary  course  in  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  with  geometrical  and  physical  applications.     (Taylor.) 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  10  :oo. 

Third  Year : 

5.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  curve  tracing  and  processes  of  reduction. 

First  semester.    Three  hours.    W.,  Th.,  F.,  8  :oo. 

6.  Analytic  Mechanics.  A  recitation  course  with  numerous 
examples.     (Bowser.) 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    W.,  Th.,  F.,  8  :oo. 

7.  Sur\'eying.  Field  practice  with  compass,  level,  and  transit, 
followed  by  plotting"  and  calculation  of  field  work.  Prerequisite : 
Trigonometry. 

Through  the  year.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  i  130  and  2  130. 

Each  of  the  following  courses  will  ordinarily  be  offered  only  in 
alternate  years,  but  this  order  may  be  varied,  if  advisable,  in  order 
to  accommodate  special  needs  or  preferences  of  students. 

8.  Descriptive  Geometry.  A  brief  course.  Problems  relating 
to  points,  Hues,  planes,  solids,  and  surfaces  of  revolution.  (Watson.) 
Two  hours. 

9.  Determinants.     (Weld.)     Two  hours. 

10.  Projecting  Geometry.  (Reye,  Holgate's  translation.) 
Two  hours. 

11.  Differential  Equations.  (Page's  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations.)     Two  hours. 

12.  Quaternions.  \^ector  analysis,  straight  line  and  plane, 
conies.     (Kelland  and  Tait.)     Two  hours. 

13.  Theory  of  Functions.  (Durege,  Fisher  and  Schwatt's 
translation.)     Two  hours. 
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A  ^  Descriptive  Astronomy.    An  elementary 

Astronomy  .       ,     ^      ,  ,  ^  \ 

course  presenting  the  fundamental  facts  and 

Professor  Chandler  methods  of  astronomy.  Requires  no  mathe- 
matics beyond  elementary  trigonometry.  (Young's  Manual  of  As- 
tronomy.) 

First  semester.    Three  hours.    T.,  8:00;    Th.,  F.,  10:00. 


B-  1  First  Year  : 

I.  General  Biology.  This  course  is  in- 
Professor  Milliken  troductory  to  all  advanced  biological 
courses.  It  also  meets  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  get  some 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  biology,  without  taking  an  ex- 
tended course.  First,  the  living  substance,  protoplasm,  is  examined 
and  its  characteristics  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  funda- 
mental points  of  resemblance  of  all  living  things,  plants  and  animals. 
Then  a  detailed  study  is  made  of  an  animal,  the  earthworm,  and  of 
a  plant,  the  fern.    General  Biology,  Sedgwick  and  Wilson. 

First  semester.  Four  hours.  Th.,  F.,  1:30;  M.,  T.,  W.,  1:30 
and  2  130,  laboratory. 

2.  General  Botany.  The  student  who  has  become  familiar 
with  one  plant  by  taking  course  i  has  the  opportunity  in  this  course 
of  studying  the  various  kinds  of  plants.  The  laboratory  work  is  a 
study  of  representative  classes  of  cryptogams  and  work  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  various  organs  of  phenogams.  The  lecture  and  text-book 
work  deals  with  the  classification  of  plants  and  with  plant  physiology. 
Prerequisite:   General  Biology  i. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  F.,  11  :oo;  M.,  T.,  W.,  i  :30  and 
2  :30,  laboratory. 

Second  Year : 

8.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Invertebrates.  The  anatomy, 
and  to  some  extent,  the  physiology,  of  invertebrate  animals  is  studied. 
Dissections  and  drawings  are  made  of  representatives  of  the  most 
important  classes  of  invertebrates.    Prerequisite:   General  Biology  i. 

First  semester.  Five  hours.  Th.,  F.,  10:00;  M.,  T.,  W.,  i  :30  and 
2  :30,  lalx)ratory. 

3.  Bkh.ogv  op  Vertebrates.  This  course  is  designed  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  life  history  of  vertebrates.  The  frog  is  taken  as  a  type 
and  a  fairly  complete  study  is  made  of  its  natural  history,  anatomy, 
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physiology,  and  development.  Instinct,  intelligence,  adaptation  to 
environment,  etc.,  are  also  discussed.  Prerequisite:  Biology  i. 
(Biology  of  the  Frog,  Holmes.) 

Second  semester.  Five  hours.  Th.,  F.,  io:oo;  M.,  T.,  W.,  1:30 
and  2  130,  laboratory. 

Third  Year : 

4.  Histology.  The  student  who  has  completed  course  3  on  the 
gross  anatomy  of  animals  is  prepared  to  study  the  microscopic  struc- 
ture of  the  various  tissues.  Each  student  prepares,  sections,  stains, 
and  mounts  tissues,  and  makes  dravv^ings  from  his  own  preparations 
and  from  preparations  selected  from  a  large  collection  of  slides  be- 
longing to  the  department.    Prerequisite  :  3. 

First  semester.  Five  hours.  Th.,  2  -.30,  lecture ;  M.,  T.,  W.,  i  130 
and  2  130,  laboratory. 

5.  Embryology.  Work  is  confined  to  the  embryology  of  verte- 
brates, the  frog  and  the  chick  serving  as  types.  The  laboratory  is 
provided  with  an  incubator  and  each  student  makes  preparations  of 
the  different  stages  of  development  of  the  types  studied.  Prerequis- 
ites :  3. 

Second  semester.  Five  hours.  Th.,  F.,  i  :30,  lecture ;  M.,  T.,  W., 
I  -.30  and  2  130,  laboratory. 

Fourth  Year: 

6.  Bacteriology.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  training  in 
bacteriological  technique  and  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
bacteriology.  The  characteristics  of  a  number  of  typical  bacteria  are 
worked  out  in  detail  and  then  the  names  of  unknown  species  are  de- 
termined. Experiments  are  performed  illustrating  the  physiological 
characteristics  of  bacteria.  Quantitative  analyses  are  made  of  air, 
milk,  water,  etc. 

Second  semester.  Five  hours.  M.,  T.,  11  :oo,  lecture ;  M.,  T.,  W., 
I  130  and  2  130,  laboratory. 

7.  Physiology.  This  course  is  especially  valuable  to  those  in- 
tending to  study  medicine.  It  will  also  be  found  helpful  by  students 
intending  to  teach  and  by  those  taking  courses  in  psychology.  How- 
ell's Text-Book  of  Physiology  is  used  as  a  text.  Demonstrations 
are  given  from  time  to  time  and  laboratory  work  is  done.  Prere- 
quisite :  3. 

First  semester.     Five  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  11  :oo. 
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pi        •  |.  The  object  of  college  courses  in  Chemistry 

is    to    give    correct    foundation    work    in 

Professor  Weida  science — rather  than  to  make  chemists  or 

analysts.     The  facts  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  of  fundamental 

importance  in  every-day  life — and  are  equally  necessary  in  the  later 

study  of  Physiology,  Geology,  or  the  technical  applications  of  science. 

First  Year : 

I  and  2.  These  courses  are  open  without  prerequisites  other  than 
the  college  admission  requirements.  They  cover  the  subjects  of  de- 
scriptive experimental  chemistry,  and  qualitative  analysis  is  begun. 
Class  work  four  hours  per  week,  supplemented  by  two  two-hour 
periods  in  the  laboratory. 

Through  the  year.  Four  hours.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th..  io:oo:  and  M., 
8  :cx) — lo  :oo,  F.,  i  :30 — 2  130,  laboratory. 

Note : — Course  i  is  repeated  the  second  semester  for  those  who 
cannot  begin  the  course  in  the  fall. 

Second  semester.  Four  hours.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  2  :30.  and  M.,  8  :oo — 
10  :oo,  F.,  I  130 — 3  130,  laboratory. 

Second  Year : 

3  and  4.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  a  year's  work  in  chem- 
istry as  outlined  above.  The  subjects  covered  will  include  organic 
chemistry,  history  of  chemistry,  and  a  review  of  special  parts  of 
general  chemistry.  Class  work  four  hours  per  week,  supplemented 
by  two  two-hour  periods  in  the  laboratory.  Laboratory  work  will  be 
a  continuation  of  that  begun  in  the  first  year  course,  and  will  be 
adapted  to  the  individual  students. 

Through  the  year.  Four  hours.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8  :oo  and  i  :30 — 
3  130,  laboratory. 

5.  Medical  and  Physiological  Chemistry.  A  technical 
course  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  on  the  study  of  medicine.  Pre- 
requisites :  Organic  chemistry,  general  biology,  and  physiology. 
.Amount  of  credit  and  other  details  arranged  by  conference  with  the 
professor.    Cjffcred  in  1906-07  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

Second  semester. 

Advanced  Lai'.okaiokv  Worin.  The  following  advanced  courses 
arc  open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of 
chemistry  as  outlined  above.  Tlie  work  may  be  done  by  ])roperly 
qualified  students  each  semester,  all  details  as  to  hours  and  amount  of 
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credit  to  be  arranged  with  the  professor.     Subjects :     Quantitative 
Analysis  6,  offered  in  1904-05  ;  Organic  Preparations  8,  offered  in 
i905-'o6:  Research  Work,  after  the  above  courses. 
Through  the  year. 

PI  I.     Descriptive  Mineralogy.  This  course 

consists  of  the  study  of  crystal  forms,  optical 
Professor  Weida  properties,   chemical   composition,   and   de- 

scription of  the  principal  minerals.     Prerequisites :    Chemistry  i  and 
2,  Physics  I  and  2.    Offered  if  four  or  more  apply  for  it. 
First  semester.    Four  hours.    T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  9:00. 

2.  General  Geology.  The  class  work  will  be  based  on  Scott's 
Introduction  to  Geology  (or  Chamberlain  and  Salisbury),  supple- 
mented by  work  in  the  library  and  field  work  as  far  as  time  permits. 
Prerequisites :    Chemistry  i  and  2,  and  General  Biology. 

Second  semester.    Four  hours.    T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  9  :oo. 

DL     •  First  Year : 

r  hysics 

I  and  2.     General  Physics.     The  prere- 

Professor  Hayden  qnisites  are  Elementary  Physics  and  Trigo- 

nometry. This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  fundamentals  of  physical  science  and  to  familiarize 
him  with  laboratory  methods  and  the  manipulation  of  apparatus.  The 
five  branches,  jMechanics,  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Sound 
and  Light,  are  considered  from  a  somewhat  advanced  standpoint.  The 
work  will  be  such  as  to  give  the  student  not  wishing  to  pursue  the 
subject  farther  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  general  laws  and  scope 
of  physics :  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  give  an  essential  foundation 
for  any  advanced  work  in  the  department. 

Through  the  year.  Five  hours  each  semester.  T.,  W.,  9  :oo,  lec- 
ture ;  M.,  W.,  F.,  I  130 — 3  130,  laboratory. 

3.  ^Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  This  course  is  open  to 
those  who  have  completed  the  year's  work  in  General  Physics.  As 
the  name  implies,  it  deals  largely  w'ith  the  molecular  phenomena  in 
Physics,  which,  in  view  of  the  recent  work  in  Physical  Chemistry,  are 
absorbing  much  of  the  attention  of  physicists. 

The  text-book  used  will  be  Edser's  Heat  for  Advanced  Students. 
A  knowledge  of  Calculus,  though  not  required  for  this  course,  is 
strongly  recommended. 
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First  semester.  Three  hours.  T.,  W.,  lo  :oo,  lecture ;  F.,  i  130 
— 3  130,  laboratory. 

4-5.  Theoretical  Physics.  Prerequisite:  General  Physics  and 
Calculus.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  mathematical  treatment 
of  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  working  up  to  Max- 
well's development  of  the  Electro-magnetic  theory.  The  second 
semester's  work  will  deal  with  the  theory  of  optics  from  a  mathe- 
matical standpoint.  This  course  will  emphasize  the  essential  contin- 
uity of  the  different  so-called  branches  of  physics  considered. 

Through  the  year.  Two  hours  each  semester.  Th.,  F.,  10  :oo, 
lectures. 

6.  Historical  Development  of  Physical  Science.  Prere- 
quisite :    Elementary  Physics. 

One  semester.    Two  hours. 


HIn  all  courses  m  history,  economics,  political 
istory  .  ,       .  1  ,        •   •  . 

science  and  sociology,  the  minimum  require- 

Professor  Marston  j^^^t  of  outside  reading,  exclusive  of  the 

text,  is  twenty-five  pages  a  week  for  every  unit  of  credit.  Oral  and 
written  quizzes,  and  separate  and  final  examinations  are  held  on  both 
texts  and  lectures  in  all  courses.  Those  desiring  to  make  history  their 
major  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses :  history,  courses  i, 
5,  6,  8,  and  7a;  economics,  course  i.  The  courses  in  these  depart- 
ments are  given  in  a  cycle  of  two  years. 

1.  American  History.  A  general  survey  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  history  of  the  United  States.  Not  open  to  first 
year  students.  All  other  courses  in  American  history  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  course  i  or  an  equivalent.  Given  i905-'o6  and  alternate 
years.    Texts  :  Epochs  of  American  History. 

2.  Territorial  Expansion  of  the  United  States.  A  consid- 
eration of  the  Western  movement  in  our  country  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  that  physiography 
of  the  country  which  has  produced  peculiar  results  upon  the  people 
and  tlicir  occupation,  and  the  part  the  West  has  played  in  our  national 
history.  Principally  lectures  with  investigations  by  students  from 
source  material  on  some  phase  of  western  development.  Examina- 
tion also  required  in   Sparks.   Expansion  of  American  People,  and 
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Carpenter,  The  American  Advance.    Prerequisite:  Course  i.    Given 
in  igo6-oy  and  alternate  years. 

Through  the  year.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  io:oo. 

4.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.  This  will  be 
a  study  of  the  international  relations  of  the  United  States  from  1775 
to  the  present  day,  including  such  topics  as  the  following :  Treaties 
relative  to  American  commercial  relations  between  various  countries ; 
foundation  of  a  national  foreign  system  in  1775  ;  committee  of  foreign 
relations ;  embassies  to  Europe ;  French  alliances,  Spanish  territorial 
diplomacy ;  the  purchase  of  Louisiana ;  the  Northeast  and  Northwest 
boundaries  ;  the  fisheries  ;  the  Isthmian  canal ;  The  Hague  Conference. 
Lectures  on  American  treaties.  Examinations  also  required  in  Foster, 
A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,  and  Curtis,  United  States  and 
Foreign  Powers.  Prerequisite:  Course  i.  Given  i905-'o6  and 
alternate  years. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours. 

5.  Ancient  History.  A  brief  outline  of  Oriental  history,  and 
a  more  particular  study  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Given  in  i905-'o6  and 
alternate  years.  Texts :  Bury,  A  History  of  Greece ;  and  How  and 
Leigh,  A  History  of  Rome. 

Through  the  year.    Four  hours. 

6.  Medieval  History.  A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  con- 
tinental Europe  from  the  barbarian  invasion  to  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Texts  :  Thatcher  and  Schwill,  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Age;  and  Adams,  Civilization  During  the  Middle  Age.  Given  in 
i9o6-'o7  and  alternate  years. 

First  semester.    Four  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  11  :oo. 

7a.  English  History.  A  general  survey  of  the  poHtical,  social, 
and  economic  history  of  England.  Given  i9o6-'o7  and  alternate 
years.    Terry,  A  History  of  England. 

First  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  2  :30. 

7b.  English  History.  A  continuation  of  course  7a,  giving  two 
hours'  additional  credit  for  extra  reading  and  research ;  open  to  those 
only  who  are  taking  course  7a.    Given  i9o6-'o7  and  alternate  years. 

First  semester.    Two  hours. 

8.  Modern  European  History.  A  general  survey  extending 
from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  day.     Texts : 
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Drnry,  History  of  Modern  Times ;  and  portions  of  Signobo's  Political 
History  of  Europe  since  1814.    Given  in  i9o6-'o7  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.    Four  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  11  :oo. 

9a.  English  Constitutional  History.  From  the  earliest  time 
to  the  present  day.  The  design  of  the  course  is  to  explain  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  English  constitution.  Prerequisite  :  Course 
7a.  Given  1906-07  and  alternate  years.  Text :  Medley,  English 
Constitutional  History. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  2  130. 

9b.  English  Constitutional  History.  A  continuation  of 
course  9a,  giving  one  hour  additional  credit  for  extra  reading  and 
research ;  open  to  those  only  who  are  taking  course  9a.  Given 
i9o6-'o7  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours. 

II.  The  Eastern  Problem.  India,  China,  and  Japan  will  be 
given  particular  attention.  Russia's  interest  in  the  East  and  the 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  be  dwelt  upon.  The  chief  factors 
which  have  gone  to  make  up  both  the  Near  and  Far  Eastern  Ques- 
tions will  be  carefully  examined,  with  reference  to  race  and  religion, 
the  policies  of  the  great  powers,  as  well  as  the  interests  and  ambitions 
of  the  minor  states  most  directly  concerned.  The  period  more  espe- 
cially covered  will  be  the  nineteenth  century.  Prerequisite  :  Course  8. 
Given  i9o6-'o7  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours.    Th.,  F.,  i  :30. 

EI.     Principles  of  Economics.    A  general 
conomics  .         ,  „      ,  . 

survey  mtroductory  to  all  other  courses  m 

Professor  Marion  economics.    Not  open  to  first  year  students. 

Bibliographical  work  on  economic  subjects.    Text:   Fetter,  lVinci])lcs 

of  Economics.    Given  1906- '07. 

I'^irst  semester.     l-^>nr  hours.    T.,  W.,  '111.,  F.,  9:00. 

2.  1'k[\(  (i'Li-:s  oi-  I'uiiLic  ]''i.\.\\(  1:.  A  general  course  on  ])ublic 
expenditure,  ]>ublic  revenue,  and  ])ublic  credit.  Lectures  on  i)ul)lic 
expenditures.  'I'exts  :  Daniels,  Public  iMnancc  ;  and  Adams,  Mnance. 
Prerequisite:    ("ourse  i.     (]\vvn  1906- 07  and  allcrnate  years. 

.Second  seniest(r.     i'our  hours.    T.,  W.,  Tli.,  I^\,  9:00. 

3.  E(o.\o.\ii(  ri<oi;ij:MS.  Tliis  course  eml)races  a  study  of  tax- 
ation ;  free  trade  nnd  protection  ;  iiiiniigr;itioii  ;  iixhistrial  crises  ;  trans- 
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The  following  schools  constitute  the  list  by  states  : 

Colorado:  Canon  City;  Cripple  Creek;  Denver,  West  Side;  Durango;  Ft. 
Collins;  Golden;  Grand  Junction;  Greeley;  La  Junta;  Leadvilie;  Pueblo; 
Central ;  Pueblo,  District  No.  i  ;  Trinidad ;  Victor. 

Illinois:  Aurora  (East);  Aurora  (West);  Bloomington ;  Chicago: — 
Austin,  Calumet,  Englewood,  Hyde  Park,  Jefferson,  John  Marshall,  Joseph 
Medill,  Lake,  Lake  View,  North  West  Division,  Richard  T.  Crane  Manual 
Training,  Robert  A.  Waller,  South  Chicago,  Wendell  Phillips,  William  Mc- 
Kinley;  Decatur;  De  Kalb  Tp. ;  Dixon;  Elgin;  Evanston  Tp. ;  J.  Sterling 
Morton  Tp. ;  Joliet  Tp. ;  La  Salle  and  Peru  Tp. ;  Lyons  Tp.  (La  Grange); 
Moline  ;  Oak  Park  Tp. ;  Ottawa  Tp. ;  Peoria ;  Pontiac  Tp. ;  Princeton ;  Rock- 
ford  ;  Rock  Island;  Sterling  Tp. ;  Thornton  Tp.  (Harvey). 

Indiana:  Elkhart  City;  Fort  Wayne;  Howe  Military  School;  La  Porte; 
Michigan  City;'  Richmond;  South  Bend;  Shortridge,  and  ^lanual  Training, 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa  :  Boone ;  Burlington  ;  Capital  Park ;  Cedar  Rapids  ;  Charles  City ; 
Clinton;  Corning;  Council  Bluffs;  Davenport;  Des  Moines,  East,  North,  West; 
Fort  Dodge ;  Grinnell ;  Iowa  City,  Le  Mars ;  Mason  City ;  Muscatine ;  Ot- 
tumwa ;  Sheldon ;  Sioux  City, 

Michigan  :  Albion  ;  Ann  Arbor  ;  Alpena ;  Adrian  ;  Benton  Harbor  Colleg- 
iate Institute;  Battle  Creek;  Bay  City;  Charlotte;  Bessemer;  Calumet;  Cold- 
water;  Detroit  :-Western,  Eastern,  Central,  Home  and  Day,  Detroit  University; 
Delray;  Escanaba ;  Ferris  Institute;  Flint;  Grand  Rapids  Central;  Hancock; 
Ionia;  Ishpeming;  Iron  ^Mountain ;  Jackson;  Kalamazoo;  Lansing;  Lake  Lin- 
den; [Marshall;  Ludington;  Manistee;  Menominee;  Michigan  Seminary  (Kala- 
mazoo) ;  Muskegon;  Michigan  Military  Academy  (Orchard  Lake)  ;  Mt.  Clem- 
ens ;  Marquette ;  Negaunee  ;  Port  Huron ;  Niles  ;  Pontiac  ;  Petoskey ;  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  Saginaw: — West  Side,  East  Side;  St.  Joseph;  Traverse  City;  West 
Bay  City;  Ypsilanti. 

Minnesota  :  Duluth ;  Minneapolis,  Central,  East  Side,  North  Side,  South 
Side;  Redwing;  St.  Paul,  Central,  Cleveland,  Humboldt;  Winona. 

Missouri:  Columbia;  Kansas  City  Central;  Kansas  City  Manual  Training; 
Trenton;  St.  Louis  McKinley;  St.  Louis  Central. 

Ohio  :  Akron  ;  Ashtabula ;  Bellefontaine ;  Cincinnati ;  Hughes,  Walnut 
Hills,  Woodward ;  Cleveland,  Central,  East,  Lincoln,  South,  West ;  Columbus, 
East,  North,  South  ;  Coshocton ;  Delaware ;  East  Cleveland ;  East  Liverpool ; 
Elyria  ;  Fostoria ;  Glenville  ;  Greenville  ;  Lakewood  ;  Lancaster  ;  Mansfield ; 
Marion;  Middletown ;  Mount  Vernon;  Newark;  Piqua ;  Portsmouth;  Salem; 
Sandusky ;  Toledo ;  Troy ;  Van  Wert ;  Warren  ;  Wooster ;  Xenia  ;  Youngstown ; 
Zanesville. 

South  Dakota  :    Yankton. 

Wisconsin  :  Appleton ;  Ashland  ;  Baraboo  ;  Wayland  x\cademy  at  Beaver 
Dam;  Beloit ;  Berlin;  Chippewa  Falls;  Eau  Claire;  Fond  du  Lac;  Grand 
Rapids  ;  Janesville  ;  La  Crosse ;  Madison  ;  Marinette ;  Marshfield ;  Menomonie  ; 
Milwaukee :  East  Division,  West  Division,  South  Division,  Milwaukee-Downer 
Seminary  ;  New  Richmond  ;  Oshkosh ;  Portage  ;  Racine  ;  Ripon  ;  Sheboygan  ; 
Sparta;  Stevens  Point;  Superior,  Blaine,  Dewey;  Waukesha;  Wausau  ;  White- 
water, 
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D        •  I    r  The  requirement  for  o^raduation  is  one  hun- 

Kequirements  tor         ,     ,       ,  •  ,     ,  r        ..     rr., 

'       ,      .  clred  and  twenty-eight  hours  of  credit.   The 

semester  hour  means  one  hour  recitation  or 

one  two-liour  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester.  A  subject 

reciting-  four  hours  per  week  for  one  semester  would  give  four  hours 

of  credit.    A  subject  reciting  four  hours  per  week  for  one  year  would 

giA-e  eight  hours  of  credit.    Regular  work  is  sixteen  hours  per  week. 

The  courses  of  study  are  arranged  in  groups.     Each  group  is 

made  up  of  (a)  certain  fundamental  subjects  required  of  all  students, 

(b)  the  major  subject,  and  (c)  free  electives  to  complete  the  group. 

a.  The  required  subjects  are  sufficiently  clear  from  the  outline 
below\ 

b.  Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  the  candidate 
for  a  degree  selects  a  department  in  which  to  do  special  work.  The 
professor  in  charge  of  this  department  will  act  as  the  student's  ad- 
viser and  will  have  authority  with  the  Registrar  to  require  the  com- 
pletion of  courses  in  this  department  and  in  related  subjects  to  the 
amount  of  forty  hours.  This  constitutes  the  student's  major  subject. 
The  subject  thus  chosen,  together  with  the  subjects  required  of  all 
students,  insures  the  logical  character  of  the  group  and  requires  on 
the  part  of  the  student  sustained  effort  and  definite  result  in  one  main 
direction. 

c.  In  addition  to  this  election  of  the  group,  from  thirty-one  to 
thirty-nine  hours  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  are  left  to  the 
free  election  of  the  student.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given 
those  who  complete  the  requirements. 

Required : 

English 8  hours 

Foreign  Language   14  or  22 

Bible 3      " 

Physical  ^IVaining 

Three  of  the  following  subjects,  8  hours  cacli : 

Mathematics 

.Science-Chemistry,  Biology  or  I'hysics 

I  listorv ' 


I  'hilosophy 

Major  .Subject  and  'i'liesis 40 

Free    Inject ivc^    39  f^J*  3^       " 

128  hours 
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Foreign  Lan'Guage.  The  requirement  for  a  student  who  offers 
four  or  more  years  for  entrance  is  two  years'  work,  fourteen  hours,  in 
the  College.  The  requirement  for  one  who  offers  less  than  four  years 
for  entrance  is  three  years,  twenty-two  hours,  work  of  college  grade. 
The  student  may  choose  between  German,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek ; 
but  not  less  than  a  full  year  in  any  one  language  will  be  accepted  un- 
less that  lano'uasfe  was  offered  for  entrance. 


The  following  courses  of  study  have  been 
The  Groups  arranged  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the 

group  system.  The  studies  are  properly 
correlated  and  oft'er  a  training  equally  consistent  with  the  demands  of 
a  liberal  education  and  of  the  best  professional  and  graduate  schools. 


Freshman  Year. 

First  Semester.  Second  Semester. 

English  (i),  four  hours.  English  (i),  four  hours. 

Mathematics  (i),  four  hours.  Mathematics  (2),  four  hours. 

Two  subjects,  one  from  each  of  the  following  groups,  are  to  be  chosen  and 
carried  through  the  j^ear,  four  hours  per  week  each. 

I.  II. 

Greek  (o  or  i  and  2).  Chemistry  (i  and  2). 

Latin  (i  and  2).  History  (6  and  8). 

German  (i  and  2).  Latin  (i  and  2). 

French  (i  and  2).  Greek  (o  or  i  and  2). 

Sophomore  Year. 

History  (6  or  2).  History  (8  or  2). 

Science,  one  subject:  Science,  one  subject: 

Biology  (i),  four  hours.  Biology  (2),  four  hours. 

Chemistry  (i  or  3),  four  hours.  Chemistry  (2  or  4),  four  hours. 

Physics  (i),  four  hours.  Physics  (2),  four  hours. 

Two  foreign  languages,  three  hours  each  through  the  year  or  one  foreign 
language  with  either  English  or  Mathematics. 

Elective,  two  hours.  Elective,  two  hours. 
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Junior  Year. 

The  student  chooses  one  of  several  groups.  FuH  outlines  of  group  III, 
Chemistry-Biology,  and  of  group  IV,  History-Economics,  as  courses  prepara- 
tory to  medicine  and  law,  are  given  below.  Typical  groups  in  other  lines  are  as 
follows : 

I. — Classics.  II. — J\Iathematics-Physics. 

Philosophy,  four  hours.  Philosophy,  four  hours. 

Greek  and  Latin,  eight  liours.  JMathematics  and  Physics,  eight  hours. 

Elective*,  four  hours.  Elective*,  four  hours. 

V. — ^Modern   Languages.  VI. — English-Languages. 

Philosophy,  four  hours.  Philosoph}^  four  hours. 

French  and  German,  eight  hours.         English,  four  hours. 
Elective*,  four  hours.  Foreign  Language,  four  hours. 

Elective*,  four  hours. 

Senior  Year. 

The  groups  chosen  in  the  junior  year  are  continued  as  follows: 

I.  II. 

Greek,  five  hours.  Mathematics,  six  hours. 

Latin,  five  hours.  Physics,  six  hours. 

Elective*,  six  hours.  Elective*,  four  hours. 

V.  VI. 

French,  four  hours.  English,  six  hours. 

German,  four  hours.  Foreign  Language,  four  hours. 

Elective*,  eight  hours.  Elective*,  six  hours. 

Instead  of  groups  I,  IV,  V,  or  VI,  group  VII  may  be  substituted. 

VII.— Philosophy. 
Philosophy,  eight  hours. 
Greek  or  Latin,  four  hours  or 
History  or  Economics,  four  hours. 
FClcctive*.  four  hours. 


r-,  •       r        I  I  li*^"    Collcp'c     stands     lor     tlu-    hir,i;csl    and 

rreparation  lor  the      ,        ,         \  ■      .    ,       ,      . 

j^    .  I  c  L      I        nroadcst  cnltin-(.',  purposini;- to  la\- tlK' slroni;' 

Professional  Schools  f,,,„,,,,^ii„„,  ,,,,„,  ,,Oiicli  ihv  siHTJalist  may 
afterward  hnild.  Tlu-  hcst  ])rf)fc'ssi()nal  schools  arc  now  rccinirini;  a 
liberal  education  for  entrance,  and  the  ( "olle<.;('  di])lonia.  representing 
such  liberal  or  collegiate  edncalion  is  e.\i)ecled. 

*  IClcclivcs  may  not  be  taken  in  the  s.-mic  departments  as  the  studcnl's  oilier 
work  for  any  given  semester  without  tlu-  consent  of  the  class  officer. 
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Within  the  range  of  the  culture  studies,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  selection  that  will  best  prepare  the  student  for  the  technical 
school.  Such  courses  for  students  contemplating  a  course  in  medicine 
or  law  follow.  Other  courses  preparatory  to  the  study  of  theology, 
engineering  and  agriculture  are  also  provided. 


GROUP  III.— CHE.MISTRY-BIOLOGY. 
Preparatory  to  the  Study  of  Medicine. 

Freshman  Year. 

Second  Semester, 
English,  four  hours. 


First  Semester. 
English,  four  hours. 
French  or  German  four  hours 
General  Chemistry,  four  hours. 
Mathematics,  four  hours. 


French  or  German,  four  hours. 
General  Chemistry,  four  hours. 
]\Iathematics,  four  hours. 


Sophomore  Year. 
French  or  German,  four  hours.  French  or  German 

General  Biology,  four  hours. 
General  Physics,  four  hours. 


four  hours. 
Biology  of  Vertebrates,  four  hours. 
Physics,  four  hours. 


Optional. 

Optional. 

I.     History. 

I.     History. 

2.     English. 

2.     English. 

Junior  Year. 

Greek  or  Latin,  four  hours. 

Greek  or  Latin,  four  hours 

Chemistry,  four  hours. 

Chemistry,  four  hours. 

Histology,  five  hours. 

Embryology,  five  hours. 

Optional. 

Optional. 

I.     History. 

I.     Economics. 

2.     Psychology. 

2.     Psychology. 

3.     English. 

3.     English. 

Chemistry,  four  hours. 

Thesis. 

Physiology,  three  hours. 


Senior  Year. 

Chemistry,  four  hours. 

Thesis. 

Bacteriology,  five  hours. 


German  or  French,  three  hours. 


Optional. 
Elements  of  Sociology. 
Greek  Literature  in  English. 
History  of  Philosophy. 
English. 
Greek  or  Latin. 


German  or  French,  three  hours. 

Optional. 

1.  Geology  or  Mineralogy. 

2.  History  of  Philosophy. 

3.  Economics. 

4.  Greek  or  Latin. 
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GROUP  IV.— HISTORY-ECONOMICS. 

Preparatory  to  the  Study  of  Law. 

Freshman  Year. 


First  Semester. 

Ancient  History,  four  hours. 
English,  four  hours. 
Foreign  Language,  four  hours. 
Mathematics,  four  hours. 


Second  Semester. 

Ancient  History,  four  hours. 
English,  four  hours. 
Foreign  Language,  four  hours. 
Mathematics,  four  hou'-s. 


Sophomore  Year. 


Mediaeval  History,  four  hours. 
English,  four  hours. 
Foreign  Language,  four  hours. 
Science,  four  hours. 


Modern  History,  four  hours. 
English,  four  hours. 
Foreign  Language,  four  hours. 
Science,  four  hours. 


Junior  Year. 

U.  S.  History,  four  hours.  V.  S.  Diplomatic  History,  four  hours. 

Principles  of  Economics,  four  hours.  Economic  Problems,  four  hours. 

Philosophy,  four  hours.  Philosophy,  four  hours. 

Language,  four  hours.  Language,  four  hours. 


Senior  Year. 


English  History,  three  hours. 

Public  r^inancc,  four  hours. 

Municipal  Government,  two  hours. 

Thesis. 

Elective,  four  hours. 


English   Constitulional   History,  three 

hours. 
Money  and  lianking,  three  hours. 
U.  S.  Constitutional  Law,  three  hours. 
Thesis. 
Elective,  four  hours. 
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Schedule  of  Recitations.     First  Semester,  1 906-7 


MONDAY 

TUESDAY     WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

Chemistry  lab. 

English  1 

English  1 

English  1 

English  1 

Physics  lab. 

Chemistry  3 

Chemistry   3 

Chemistry   3 

Chemistry   3 

s 

Physiology   1 

Physiology 

Mathematics  5 

Mathematics  5 

Mathematics  5 

O'CLOCK 

Astronomy 

German  3 

German  3 

German  3 

Greek  8 

Greek    8 

Greek  8 

Chemistry  lab. 

Theism 

Theism 

Theism 

Theism 

Physics  lab. 

Mathematics  1 

Mathematics  1 

Mathematics  1 

Mathematics  1 

9 
O'CLOCK 

Latin  12 

Latin  12 

Latin  12 

Physiology  3 

Physiology  3 

Economics   1 
[Mineralogy 

Economics  1 
Mineralogy 

Economics   1 
Mineralogy 

Economics  1 
Mineralogy 

Physics  1 

Physics  1 

English  2 

English  2 

Bible  1 

Bible  1 

Bible  1 

Physics  4 

Physics  4 

Mathematics  3 

Mathematics  3 

[Mathematics  3 

Biology  8 

Biology  8 

10 
O'CLOCK 

Latin  5 

Latin  5 

Latin  5 

Greek  0 

Greek  0 

History  2 
Chemistry  1 

Greek  0 
Physics  3 

Greek  0 
Physics  3 

Astronomy 
Debating 

Astronomy 
Debating 

History  2 

History  2 

Chemistry   1 

Chemistry  1 

Chemistry  1 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

English  8 

Latin  1 

Latin  1 

Latin  1 

Latin  1 

French  5 

U 
O'CLOCK 

French  1 

French   1 

French   1 

French    1 

Greek  3b 

History  6 
['hysiology  7 

History  6 
Physiology  7 

History  6 
Physiology  7 

History  6 

French  5 

Philosophy   3 

Philosophy   3 

Philosophy  3 

Greek  10 

Greek  10 

Mathematics  7 

Mathematics  7 

Mathematics  7 

Biology  1 

P>iology  1 

1:30 

I'Vench  3 

French  3 

French  3 

I'^nglish  7 

Chemistry  lab. 

O'CLOCK 

Greek  3 

Greek  3 

Greek  3 

I'liysics   lab. 

English  7 

English  7 

English  7 

Biology    lab. 

P>iology   lab. 

Biology   lab. 

Physics   lab. 
Mathematics  7 

Mathematics  7 

Physics   lab. 
>L'ithematics  7 

German   lb 

Chemistry  lab. 

German  la 

German  la 

German  la 

Greek  1 

(icrman  5 

Greek  1 

r.reek  1 

(Ireek  1 

Political  Sc.  2 

Greek    14 

2:30 

History  7 

History  7 

History  7 

English   4 

Political  Sc.  2 

O'CLOCK 

English  4 

English  4 

Eri'^lish   4 

Eatin   9 

Latin  9 

f.atin  3 

Latin  3 

Latin  3 

I'.iology  4 

Physics   lab. 

P.iology  lab. 

Biology  lab. 

I'.iology  lab. 

Physics  lab. 

Physics   lal). 
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Schedule  of  Recitations.     Second  Semester,  1906-7 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY       WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY      FRIDAY 


Chemistry  lab. 

English  1 

English  1 

English  1 

English    1 

Physics  lab. 

Chemistry  4 

Chemistry   4 

Chemistry   4 

Chemistry  4 

8 

Physiology  1 

Physiology  1 

Pedagogy 

Pedagogy 

Pedagogy 

O'CLOCK 

Mathematics  6 

Mathematics  6 

Mathematics  G 

German  4 

German  4 

German  4 

Greek   11 

Greek  11 

Greek  11 

Political  Sc.  4 

Political  Sc.  4 

Political  Sc.  4 

Ethics 

Ethics 

Ethics 

Mathematics  2 

Mathematics  2 

Chemistry  lab. 

Mathematics  2 

Mathematics  2 

Economics  2 

Economics  2 

9 
O'CLOCK 

Physics  lab. 

Economics  2 

Economics  2 

Aesthetics 

Aesthetics 

Latin  12 

Latin  12 
Physics  2 

Latin  12 
Physics  2 

Geology 

Geology 

English  2 

English  2 

Geology 
Bible  1 

Geology 
Bible  1 

Bible  1 

Physics  5 

Physics  5 

Mathematics  4 

Mathematics  4 

Mathematics  4 

Biology  3 

Biology  3 

10 
O'CLOCK 

Latin  6 

Latin  6 

Latin  6 

English  12 

English  12 

Chemistry  2 

Greek  0 

Greek  0 

Greek  0 

Greek  0 

History  2 

Chemistry  2 

Chemistry  2 

Chemistry  2 

Debating 

History  2 

History  2 

Debating 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Greek  4b 

Latin  2 

Latin  2 

Latin  2 

Latin  2 

French  5 

11 

History  8 

History  8 

History  8 

History  8 

Biology  2 

O'CLOCK 

French  2 
Biology  6 

French  2 
Biology  6 

French  2 

French  2 

Philosophy  3 

Philosophy  3 

Philosophy  3 

Greek   13 

Greek  13 

Mathematics  7 

Mathematics  7 

Mathematics  7 

Biology  3 

Biology  5 

1:30 

French  4 

French  4 

French  4 

History  11 

History  11 

O'CLOCK 

Greek  3 

Greek  5 

Greek  5 

English  3 

Chemistry  lab. 

English  3 

English  3 

English  3 

Physics   lab. 

Biology  lab. 

Biology  lab. 

Biology  lab. 

Physics   lab. 

Physics   lab. 
Mathematics  7 

Mathematics  7 

Mathematics  7 

German  2b 

Chemistry  lab. 

German  2a 

German  2a 

German  2a 

Greek  2 

Physics   lab. 

Greek  2 

Greek  2 

Greek  2 

English  10 

German  5 

2:30 

History  9 

History  9 

History  9 

Latin  S 

Greek  14 

O'CLOCK 

English  9 

English  9 

English   10 

Latin  8 

Latin  4 

Latin  4 

Latin  4 

Logic 

Logic 

Logic 

Biology  lab. 

Biology  lab. 

Biology  lab. 

Physics   lab. 

Physics  lab. 
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Prospectus  of  Courses 

For  ]  906-7 

The  following  courses,  listed  with  the  hours  of  credit  indicated  in 
each  case,  will  be  offered  during  the  year  1906-07.  The  figures  in 
parenthesis  indicate  the  courses  as  given  under  the  Description  of 
Courses. 

First  Semester. 
Philosophy : 

Psychology  (i),  four  hours. 

History  of  Philosophy  (3),  three  hours. 

Theism  and  the  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences  (4),  four  hours. 

Bible:   New  Testament  (i),  three  hours. 

Greek : 

Elementary  Course  (o) ,  four  hours. 

Greek  ( I ),  four  hours. 

Greek  (3),  three  hours. 

Greek  Literature  in  English  (3b),  one  hour. 

Demosthenes  (8),  three  hours. 

Homer,  Iliad  (11),  two  hours. 

Biblical  Greek  (14),  one  hour. 

Latin : 

Livy  (i),  four  hours. 

Tacitus  and  Martial  (3;,  three  hours. 

Satire  (5),  three  hours. 

Roman  Letter  Writing  (9),  two  liDurs. 

Teachers*  Course  (  12),  three  hours. 

IVrnch  : 

l-'rench  (i ),  four  hoiu's. 
i'Vencli  (3j,  three  hours. 
I'"rcnch  (3  ),  three  hours. 
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German : 

German  (la),  three  hours. 
Scientific  Reading  (ib),  one  hour. 
Schiller  (3),  three  hours. 
Teachers'  Course  (5),  one  hour. 

English : 

Composition-Literature  (i),  four  hours. 

Chaucer  to  Spenser  (2),  two  hours. 

Milton  and  his  Contemporaries  (4),  four  hours. 

British  Ninteenth  Century  Poets  (7),  four  hours. 

Advanced  Composition  (8),  two  hours. 
Debating,  two  hours. 
Mathematics : 

Algebra  (i),  four  hours. 

x\nalytic  Geometry  (3),  three  hours. 

Calculus  (5),  three  hours. 

Surveying  (7),  three  hours. 

Descriptive  Astronomy,  three  hours. 

Biology : 

General  Biology  (i),  four  hours.  ' 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Invertebrates  (8),  five  hours. 
Histology  (4),  five  hours. 
Physiology  (7),  five  hours. 

Chemistry : 

Chemistry  (i),  four  hours. 

Chemistry  (3),  four  hours. 

Organic  Preparations  (8),  credit  to  be  arranged. 

Descriptive  Mineralogy  (i),  four  hours. 
Physics : 

General  Physics  (i),  five  hours. 

Molecular  Physics  and  Heat  (3),  three  hours. 

Theoretical  Physics  (4),  two  hours. 

History,  Economics,  etc. : 

American  History  (2),  three  hours. 
Medieval  History  (6),  four  hours. 
English  History  (7),  three  hours. 
Principles  of  Economics  (i),  four  hours. 
Municipal  Government  (2),  two  hours. 
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Physiology : 

Elementary  Physiology  (i),  two  hours. 
Physiology  of  Exercise  (3),  two  hours. 

Expression,  one  hour. 

Music,  credit  to  be  arranged. 

Second  Semester. 
Philosophy : 

Psychology  (i),  four  hours. 

Ethics  (2),  three  hours. 

History  of  Philosophy  (3),  three  hours. 

Logic  (5),  three  hours. 

Aesthetics  (6),  two  hours. 

Pedagogy  (7),  three  hours. 

Bible:   Bible  History  (2),  three  hours. 

Greek  : 

Elementary  Course   (o),  four  hours. 

Greek  (2),  four  hours. 

Greek  (4),  three  hours. 

Greek  Literature  (4b),  one  hour. 

Plato  (11),  three  hours. 

Theocritus,    (13),  two  hours. 

Biblical  Greek  (14),  one  hour. 

Latin  : 

Horace  (2),  four  hours. 
Cicero  (4),  three  hours. 
Comedy  (6),  three  hours. 
Catullus  (8),  two  hours. 
Teachers'  Course  (12),  three  hours. 

French  : 

I'Vcnch  (2),  four  hours. 
I-'reuch  (4),  three  hours. 
I'rcnch  (5),  three  hcnirs. 

German  : 

(k-rman   ('2a;,  three  lK)urs, 
Scientific  Readinj.^  (jh),  one  hour. 
Goethe  (4).  three  hours. 
Teachers'  Course  f^j,  one  liour. 
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English : 

Composition-Literature  (i),  four  hours. 
Shakespeare  (3),  four  hours. 
Bible  as  Literature  (9),  two  hours. 
Literary  Criticism  (10),  two  hours. 
The  Short  Story  (12),  two  hours. 
Debating,  two  hours. 

Mathematics : 

Trigonometry  (2),  four  hours. 
Calculus  (4),  three  hours. 
Analytic  Mechanics  (6),  three  hours. 
Surveying  (7),  three  hours. 

Biology : 

General  Botany  (2),  four  hours. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates  (3),  five  hours. 

Embryology  (5),  five  hours. 

Bacteriology  (6),  five  hours. 

Chemistry : 

Chemistry  (i),  four  hours. 
Chemistry  (2),  four  hours. 
Chemistry  (4),  four  hours. 
Organic  Preparations  (8),  credit  to  be  arranged. 

General  Geology  (2),  four  hours. 

Physics  : 

Physics  (2),  five  hours. 
Theoretical  Physics  (5),  two  hours. 

History,  Economics,  etc. : 

American  History  (2),  throe  hours. 
Modern  European  History  (8),  four  hours. 
English  History  (9),  three  hours. 
The  Eastern  Problem  (11),  two  hours. 
Principles  of  Public  Finance  (2),  four  hours. 
Constitutional  Law  (4),  three  hours. 

Physiolog}' : 

Elementary  course  (i),  two  hours. 
Physiology  of  Exercise  (3).  two  hours. 

Expression,  one  hour. 

Music,  credit  to  be  arranged. 
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Description  of  Courses 


Philosophy  i-     Psychology.     The  course  in  psychol- 

Professors  Merrell  ^§^7  embraces  such  a   systematic  study  of 

and  Hughes  mental  phenomena  as  to  prepare  the  student 

for  an  intelligent  pursuit  of  philosophy  proper,  and  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  principles  of  ethics,  logic  and  aesthetics.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  sensibility,  and  to 
the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  will. 

Through  the  year.   Four  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  ii  :oo. 

2.  Ethics.  This  course  is  studied  under  two  divisions.  In  the 
first  the  philosophical  grounds  are  discussed,  and  the  various  systems 
are  compared  and  criticised.  In  the  second  division  the  principles 
established  in  the  first  are  applied  to  the  specific  problems  of  govern- 
ment, right  and  duties. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  9  :oo. 

3.  History  of  Philosophy.  In  this  course  the  leading  systems 
of  philosophical  thought  are  studied  in  outline,  beginning  with  the 
Greek  philosophies,  and  their  historical  connections  and  dependencies, 
covering  the  nature  and  limits  of  human  knowledge.  (Weber's  His- 
tory of  Philosophy.) 

Through  the  year.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  i  130. 

4.  Theism  and  the  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences.  In  this 
course  the  grounds  of  thcistic  belief  are  studied,  and  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  principal  antitheistic  theories.  Attention  is 
directed  to  the  logic  of  Christian  evidences,  with  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  the  Christian  system  is 
r(  r|uircd  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  mind  in  reaching  the 
cr)nclusions  in  all  of  the  inductive  sciences.  (Fisher's  The  (irounds 
of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief.) 

First  semester.    I'our  hours.    T.,  W.,  Th.,  V.,  9:00. 

5.  Logic.  In  this  course  not  only  arc  the  forms  of  reasoning 
cxi>ounrk'd,  but  the  laws  arc  so  explained  as  to  teach  the  ])upil  the 
j)rincipUs  and  mctluKls  of  sound  thinking.  The  close  relalirin  of  this 
branch   to   rhetoric   is   kept   constantly   in    mind,   and   the   student   is 
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i^uided  to  an  effective  command  of  his  powers  as  a  writer  or  speaker. 
(Minto's  Logic  Inductive  and  Deductive.) 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  2 :30. 

6.  Aesthetics.  The  course  in  aesthetics  considers  art  as  an 
expression  of  feeHng,  the  formal  conditions  of  art  expression,  art  as 
the  expression  of  beauty,  and  a  particular  study  of  the  arts  of  form. 
(Brown's  Fine  Arts.) 

Second  semester.    Two  hours.    Th.,  F.,  9:00. 

7.  Pedagogy.  A  study  of  the  philosophy  and  history  of  educa- 
tion. Home's  Philosophy  of  Education  and  Monroe's  History  of 
Education  are  used  as  the  basis  of  the  course.  Free  use  is  made  of 
the  reference  library. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:00. 


I.     New   Testament.     A   study    of    the 
teachings   of  the   New   Testament   on   the 


The  Bible 

Professor  Merrell        ^^eat  theme  of  revelation.     Stevens'   The 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament  is  used  as  a  text-book. 
First  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  10  :oo. 

2.  Bible  History.  In  this  course  the  origin  of  the  Bible  in 
connection  with  the  general  history  of  the  world  is  considered,  em- 
bracing the  rise,  progress,  falls,  and  recoveries  of  a  chosen  people, 
out  of  whose  life  the  Sacred  Writings  came  forth. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    M.,  T.,  W.,  10:00. 

Professor  Marston. 

5.  Jewish  Institutions  in  the  Time  of  Christ.  A  prelim- 
inary study  of  the  people,  state,  law,  parties,  education,  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  Jewish  jurisprudence,  particularly  as  they  were  put 
into  practice  by  the  Sanhedrin.  A  series  of  sixteen  lectures  closing 
with  the  trial  of  Christ  from  a  legal  point  of  view. 

Professor  Taintor. 

9.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  This  course  will  treat  the  subject 
of  Bible  study  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  literature.  Its  purpose 
will  be  to  deal  with  some  of  the  literary  masterpieces  of  the  Bible  in 
the  same  way  that  other  literature  is  dealt  with. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours.    M.,  T.,  2  :30. 
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Professor  Ericksox. 

14.  Biblical  Greek,  a.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  b. 
Selections  from  the  Septiiagint. 

Through  the  year.    One  hour.    P.,  2  130. 

p       1  An  elementary  course  in  Greek  (Course   o) 

is  offered  for  students  who  have  had  no  op- 
Professor  Erickson  portunity  for  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  high 
school  but  wish  to  take  it  up  as  part  of  the  college  requirement  in 
language.  In  the  choice  of  selections  and  in  the  direction  of  the  work 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the  students  whose  main  work 
will  lie  outside  the  classics,  especially  to  those  working  in  the  depart- 
ments of  modern  languages  and  philosophy. 

Students  who  have  taken  course  o  or  the  entrance  requirements 
in  Greek  take  up  courses  i,  2,  3  and  4  in  order  and  after  the  comple- 
tion of  these  may  elect  any  of  the  more  advanced  courses. 

Courses  3b  and  4b,  Greek  Literature,  and  the  course  in  Greek 
Architecture  and  Sculpture,  may  be  taken  with  profit  by  students  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  language  but  are  interested  in  the  literary 
and  artistic  achievements  of  the  people. 

o.  Elementary  Course.  The  class  will  finish  the  beginners 
book  by  Christmas  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  read  easy  Attic  prose. 

Through  the  year.     Pour  hours.    T.,  W.,  Th..  P.,  10:00. 

I  and  2.  Preshmax  Year.  During  the  year  the  class  will  read 
several  orations  of  Lysias,  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  and  selections 
from  Homer's  Iliad  ;  will  consider  such  topics  as  the  city  of  Athens 
at  the  end  of  tlic  fifth  century,  especially  the  ]x:>ints  suggested  by  the 
orations  of  Lysias  and  the  life  of  Socrates,  also  Homeric  antiquities 
and  ])octry.     Systematic  study  of  the  grammar  with  prose  writing. 

Through  the  \  car.     Four  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  2:30. 

3  and  4.  .Soi'iioMoKi-:  ^'l■;AR.  11ie  texts  read  are  Herodotus,  book 
\'III  ;  ]uiri])ides,  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians  and  Medea;  Thucy- 
didcs,  selections;  Aristophanes,  /\charnians. 

Course  3b  and  4b  should  be-  taken  in  connection  with  this  course. 

'Ihrough  the  \car.     Three  hours.     AL,  'i\,  W.,  i  :30. 

3b-4b.  (iuiJ-.K  Ln  i:uAi  I  1^1;.  A  knowledge  of  the  language  is  not 
re(juire(k  A  general  survey  of  tlie  sul)ject  from  the  beginnings  to  the 
Alexandrian  .\ge.    'I'iie  development  of  ( ireek  ])oetry  will  be  followed 
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portation  ;  the  trust  problem  and  municipal  ownership.  Examinations 
are  also  required  in  Taussio-,  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States ;  and 
Adams  and  Sumner,  Labor  Problems.  Prerequisite:  Course  i. 
Given  i905-'o6  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.    Four  hours. 

4.  Money  and  Banking.  History  and  theory  of  each  ;  the  value 
and  functions  of  money ;  standards  of  value  ;  paper  money ;  chief  cur- 
rency systems  of  the  world  ;  systems  of  regulation  ;  government  notes  ; 
clearing  houses;  foreign  exchanges:  bimetallism.  Texts:  Kinley, 
Money ;  and  Dunbar,  The  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  Prere- 
quisite:   Course  I.    Given  i905-'o6  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours. 

Political  Science  '•  'r»''  Government  of  Colonies  and 
Dependencies.  A  study  of  the  development 

Professor  Marion  ^^  colonial  systems  of  the  nineteenth  century 

with  special  reference  to  our  own  colonial  problems.  Not  open  to  first 
or  second  year  students.  Given  i905-'o6  and  alternate  years.  Text: 
Snow,  Administration  of  Dependencies. 

Second  semester.    Two  hours. 

2.  Municipal  Government.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
American  and  European  municipality  in  its  legal,  constitutional,  and 
administrative  aspects ;  giving  special  attention  to  the  activities  and 
problems  of  the  American  city.  Not  open  to  first  year  students. 
Students  will  investigate  local  municipal  problems  and  administration. 
Given  i9o6-'o7  and  alternate  years. 

First  semester.    Two  hours.    Th.,  F.,  2  :30. 

4.  United  States  Constitutional  Law.  The  constitution  of 
the  L'nited  States  will  be  studied  not  simply  as  a  document,  but  in 
operation,  and  in  the  light  of  judicial  interpretation.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  powers  of  Congress,  the  restrictions  upon  the 
states,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  the  meaning  and  scope  of 
the  amendments.  Some  thirty-five  or  forty  of  the  most  important 
Supreme  Court  decisions  are  studied  and  written  up  by  the  students. 
Text :  Black,  Constitutional  Law.  Prerequisite :  American  History 
I.    Given  i9o6-'o7  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours.    W.,  Th.,  F.,  8  :oo. 
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c     •  1  I.     The    Elements   of   Sociology.    The 

i!)ociolosy  .  ,  .  .    , 

course  is  constructive  rather  than  critical. 

Professor  Marion  -pj^^  purpose  will  be  a  rational  interpretation 

of  existing  society.  Elementary  forms  of  society  ;  organization  of  the 
family,  clan,  tribe,  state  ;  the  relative  importance  of  military,  economic, 
and  ethical  ideas  at  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of  society  Not 
open  to  first  or  second  year  students.  Given  i905-'o6  and  alternate 
years.    Text :  Fairbanks,  Introduction  to  Society. 

First  semester.    Three  hours. 

2.  Problems  in  Sociology.  The  laws  of  population ;  degen- 
eracy ;  poor  relief,  private  and  public ;  the  tenement  question ;  slums ; 
social  settlement ;  the  liquor  problem ;  crime ;  penology ;  methods  of 
social  reform,  etc.  Not  open  to  first  or  second  year  students.  Exam- 
inations also  required  in :  Warner,  American  Charities ;  and  Divine, 
Principles  of  Relief.    Given  i905-'o6  and  alternate  years. 

Second  semester.    Three  hours. 

oil-    o       1  •  Expression.     A  course  in  the  theory  and 

rubhc  opeaking  .        ,      .  ,  ,  , 

^  practice  of  voice  culture  and  vocal  expres- 

Miss  Wyman  gj^^^^  conducted  by  means  of  lectures  and  by 

individual  criticism  of  each  student's  work. 
Through  the  year.    One  hour.    Th.,  4  :oo. 

M  Advanced  work  in  Music,  as  outlined  in  the 

USIC  -  ^  .  , 

Conservatory  Courses,  on  page  73,  is  cred- 
Professor  Meier  j^^^  ^^  college  electives.    The  maximum  of 

credit  will  be  eight  semester  hours. 

It.  I.     A  course  in  personal  and  public  hygiene, 

^°  together  with  the  necessary  amount  of  an- 

Professor  Cutler  atomy  and  physiology  involved  in  a  proper 

appreciation  of  the  principal  subjects. 

Collateral  reading  and  reference :   Personal  Hygiene,  W.  L.  Pyle, 
M.D. ;  Principles  of  Sanitary  Science  and  the  Public  Health,  W.  T. 
Sedgwick,  Ph.D.;  Sanitation  of  a  Country  House,  H.  B.  Bashore, 
M.D. ;  Howell's  Physiology  and  Gray's  Anatomy. 
First  year.    Two  hours.    M.,  T.,  8:00. 

2.    Tjie  Pjiysiologv  of  Exercise  and  a  Study  of  Food  Values. 
References  :  Parts  of  La  Grange,  and  Howell's  Physiology.    The  first 
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year  course  is  a  prerequisite.  Research  results  of  R.  H.  Chittenden, 
Ph.D.,  Yale,  and  \Y.  O.  Atwater,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington. 

One  semester.    Two  hours.    Th.,  F.,  9  :oo. 

These  courses,  supplemented  by  work  in  the  gymnasium  and  on 
the  track  and  athletic  field,  will  prepare  the  students  to  give  such 
instruction  in  physical  training  as  may  be  called  for  in  the  public 
schools. 

DL     •     1  "T     •  •  In  the  director's  office  is  a  complete  set  of 

r  hysical  1  raining  ,     ,       ,  ^       ^ ,  . 

standard  anthropometric  apparatus,     usmg 

rrotessor  Cutler  ^|^g  figures  obtained  by  the  various  measure- 

ments and  strength  tests,  a  chart  devised  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of 
Harvard  University,  may  be  plotted  for  each  student  which  graphic- 
ally portrays  his  physical  proportions  and  development  relative  to  that 
of  the  average  student  of  his  own  age.  This  physical  examination  is 
required  of  each  student  prior  to  his  entering  the  gymnasium  for 
work,  and  in  the  light  of  this  examination  each  student  is  advised  by 
the  director  as  to  special  exercises  indicated  in  his  particular  case. 
Mrs.  Cutler,  Graduate  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  is  as- 
sistant for  the  young  women. 

Physical  training,  either  in  the  gymnasium  or  outside,  is  given 
throughout  the  course  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  In  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  such  training  from  November  i  to 
April  I  is  required.  A  student  may,  however,  be  excused  from  their 
tvork  at  the  discretion  of  the  director. 

Ample  facilities  for  physical  training  are  found  in  the  gymnasium, 
the  College  bowling  alleys  and  tennis  courts,  and  in  the  athletic  field. 
Also  the  large  city  armory  is  available  for  indoor  match  games,  such 
as  basket-ball,  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  accommodate  an  unusually 
large  number  of  spectators.  Foot-ball,  base-ball  and  track  work  have 
in  Ingalls  Park  an  excellent  athletic  field  for  training  and  practice. 
This  park  contains  foot-ball,  base-ball  grounds,  quarter-mile  track 
and  a  covered  grandstand. 

The  College  Athletic  Association  is  respon- 
Athletic  Association      sible   for  the  maintenance  of  the  various 

teams,  the  selection  of  officers  and  mana- 
gers. To  secure  steadiness  and  business  method  in  the  management, 
general  supervision  of  all  athletic  affairs  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
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Board  of  Control,  representing  the  Faculty,  the  alumni  and  the  stu- 
dents. The  gymnasium  director  is  one  of  the  Faculty  members  of 
this  board  and  all  meetings  are  held  in  his  office. 

At  the  request  of  the  student  body,  a  fee  of  seventy-five  cents  per 
semester,  incorporated  in  the  regular  incidental  fee,  is  collected  for  the 
support  of  athletics  by  the  College  Treasurer,  who  is  also  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Each  spring  during  the  latter  part  of  May, 
Interscholastic  Meet  there  is  held  at  Ripon  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College,  an  Interscholastic  Ath- 
letic Meet.  The  participants  in  this  contest  are  invited  from  among 
the  various  high  schools  and  academies  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state.  To  the  winning  school  a  silver  cup  is  given  as  trophy.  When 
this  has  been  successfully  defended  for  three  years  it  passes  into  the 
permanent  keeping  of  the  winning  school. 
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Academy 


The  Academy  gives  to  students  of  the  high  school  age  thorough 
training  in  preparation  for  the  freshman  class  of  Ripon  College  or  at 
any  other  reputable  college,  university,  or  technical  school  of  the 
North  Central  states. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  Academy  courses  may  be  summar- 
ily outlined  as  follows :  The  work  is  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  college  admission  requirements  and  properly  qualified  students 
may  complete  the  course  in  three  years.  Younger  students  or  those 
whose  previous  training  has  been  deficient  will  need  more  time.  All 
facilities  of  the  College  are  open  to  preparatory  students ;  they  use 
the  college  libraries  and  laboratories ;  their  courses  are  under  the 
supervision  of  trained  specialists  in  the  college  departments ;  and 
finally,  they  share  largely  in  the  social  life  and  privileges  of  the  more 
advanced  college  classes.  Membership  in  the  college  literary,  athletic, 
and  religious  societies,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  libraries,  laboratories, 
dormitories,  gymnasium,  etc.,  is  open  to  them.  In  this  way  a  rare  op- 
portunity is  presented  for  preparatory  training  under  the  most  favor- 
able social  and  intellectual  conditions.  The  Academy  diploma  is  given 
to  those  who  complete  the  course. 

Tuition  and  incidentals  per  semester  or  half 
Expenses  year,  $19.50. 

This  includes  fee  for  Library,  Gymnasium 
and  all  incidental  fees  except  the  charge  for  material  used  in  lab- 
oratory courses. 

For  full  information  regarding  expenses,  the  dormitories  and  the 
commons,  see  under  the  proper  headings  in  the  College  Catalogue. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
Course  of  Study         entrance  requirements  of  the  College,  and 

the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the 
Academy  are  the  same  as  for  college  entrance,  viz. :  credit  to  the 
amount  of  fourteen  units  or  year  courses  of  study  as  defined  on  page 
26  of  this  catalogue.  These  fourteen  units  must  include  two  units  of 
English,  two  units  of  mathematics,  one  of  history,  one  of  science,  and 
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four  of  one  foreign  language  or  two  units  in  each  of  two  languages. 
The  four  additional  units  required  may  be  taken  at  the  option  of  the 
student  from  the  following  list :  English,  one  unit ;  science,  two  units ; 
history,  one  unit ;  foreign  language,  two  units. 

The  term  unit  means  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  a  week  for 
one  year  in  one  branch  of  study. 

This  consists  of  a  study  of  the  College  en- 
English  trance  requirements,  arranged  in  grade  from 
year  to  year  to  suit  the  varying  needs  of 
each  class.    A  large  amount  of  training  is  given  in  the  fundamentals 
of  English  prose  composition ;  and  the  standards  set  for  entrance  to 
the  freshmen  class  is  rigorously  maintained. 

Two  units  of  credit  are  required  for  the  completion  of  the  Acad- 
emy course. 

First  Year : 
Latin  Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin  Book 

to  be  finished  by  the  beginning  of  second 
semester.  Selections  from  Viri  Romae  will  be  read  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Latin  syntax,  illustrated  by  sentences  for  translation. 

Second  Year: 

The  first  two  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  should  be  completed 
by  the  holiday  vacation.  Sallust's  Catiline  is  used  as  an  introduction 
to  Cicero.  The  four  orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  and  the  one 
on  behalf  of  the  Poet  Archias  are  usually  read.  Prose  composition 
accompanies  the  work  in  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

Third  Year : 

Six  books  of  Virgil's  Acneid  are  read,  together  with  a  study  of 
the  Myths  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of 
the  theme  of  the  ])ocm.  One  of  the  shorter  philosophical  works  of 
Cicero  is  usually  read. 

The  Academy  ofifers  a  two  year  course  in 
Qfeek  elementary  Greek.     The  work  of  the  first 

year  includes  the  beginner's  book ;  Colson's 
reader  and  cJKht  chapters  of  the  Anabasis  with  prose  composition.  In 
the  second  vcar,  first  semester,  the  study  of  the  Anabasis  and  com- 
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position  is  continued  with  constant  drill  on  inflections  and  syntax. 
During  the  second  semester  the  class  reads  selections  from  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Iliad,  an  amount  equal  to  four  books. 


(A)     The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give 
German  the  student  a  thorough  foundation  in  the 

elements  of  the  language.     Thomas'  Prac- 
tical German  Grammar,  Part  One,  is  used  as  a  text. 

Reading,  dictation  and  conversation  are  given.  Memorizing  of 
selections  in  prose  and  verse  required.    First  semester. 

(B)  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  (A).  Prose  composition 
based  on  the  text  read  follows  the  grammar.    Second  semester. 

(C)  The  work  of  this  course  is  similar  in  character  to  (B). 
More  difficult  texts  are  read  and  a  greater  variety  of  style  in  literature 
given  to  increase  the  vocabulary.    First  semester. 

(D)  Continuation  of  (C).    Second  semester. 


The  following  courses  or  units  in  history  are 
History  offered  in  the  Academy :    Ancient  History 

to  the  year  800  A.  D.,  Medieval  and  Modern 
English  History,  United  States  History. 

It  is  understood  that  any  of  the  above  courses  or  units  will  include 
a  modern  text  book,  such  as  West  or  Balaford  in  Ancient  History, 
Myers  (late  work)  or  West  in  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  and 
Chenning  or  McLaughhn  in  United  States  History.  It  is  also  to 
include  a  considerable  use  of  the  reference  library. 


Elementary  Algebra  (A  and  B),  one  unit. 
Mathematics  Plane  Geometry    (C),  first  semester,  one- 

half  unit. 
Solid  Geometry  (D),  second  semester,  one-half  unit. 
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The  work  in  this  course  follows  that  out- 
Physical  Geography      lined     in     Davis'     Elements     of     Physical 

Geography,  which  is  used  as  a  text.  The 
geological  formations  of  Ripon  and  vicinity  offer  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  field  excursions,  and  the  excellent  scientific  equipment  of 
the  College  makes  it  possible  to  do  some  interesting  experimental 
work. 

First  semester,  one-half  unit. 


The  excellent  equipment  of  the  Biological 
Botany  department  of  the  College  makes  it  possible 

to  give  in  the  Academy  a  very  thorough 
course  in  elementary  botany.  A  large  amount  of  laboratory  work  is 
supplemented  by  field  excursions,  recitations  being  used  to  bring  out 
clearly  the  relations  between  the  facts  which  are  learned.  Bergen's 
Foundations  in  Botany  is  used  as  a  text.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 

Second  semester,  one-half  unit. 


Students  may  pursue  Chemistry  in  their 
Chemistry  preparatory  course  and    receive    one   unit 

credit  for  elementary  chemistry.  The  work 
will  be  that  generally  given  in  secondary  schools,  equivalent  to  the 
texts  of  Hessler  and  Smith ;  Linebarger ;  or  Remsen's  briefer  course. 


The  subjects  of  Mechanics,  Heat,   Sound, 
Physics  Magnetism,  Electricity  and  Light  are  treat- 

ed in  an  elementary  way,  no  i)revious  knowl- 
edge of  physics  being  su])poscd,  and  no  mathematics  recjuired  beyond 
algebra  and  plane  geometry. 

The  course  especially  eni])]iasizes  tlic  laboratory  work.  A  com- 
plete set  of  fifty  experiments  is  performed  by  eacli  slndeiit  (hu-ing  the 
vcar.    LalK)ratory  fee,  $2.50.    r)ne  imit. 


Pj,      .  ,   .  Physical  training  is  re(|nir((l  of  all  Academy 

Physical   1  raining        ^j„j^^,^,  „,^„    ;,,  „„,  ^^,j,„,.,.  „„„„|,^^ 
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Conservatory  of  Music  ^^^  '^^''^  ^^  ^^^  Conservatory  is  complete 
-TL       rr  Tv/i  •      T^  ^"  scope  and  systematic  in  arrangement,  and 

Theo.  F.  Meier.  Director     ^^^  equipment  is  in  every  way  adequate  to 

the  highest  standards  of  musical  instruction.    The  following  are  the 

courses  offered : 

1.  Piano. 

2.  Violin. 

3.  Voice  Culture. 

4.  Pipe  Organ. 

5.  Theory  and  History  of  Music. 

Students  may  take  one  or  more  of  these  courses,  but  such  work 
will  be  credited  as  either : 

I.     A  course  of  General  Music  Instruction,  or 

11.     The  Artist's  course,  leading  to  Certificate  of  graduation. 

Course  I  is  open  to  those  wishing  to  pursue  elementary  musical 
study  or  to  prepare  for  the  more  advanced  courses  offered.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  music  is  required. 

No  diploma  will  be  given  in  this  course,  but  those  who  have 
done  creditable  work  will  be  given  a  certificate  of  merit. 

Course  II.  Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pursue 
the  study  of  harmony  and  musical  history  in  connection  with  their 
main  work  (Piano,  Violin,  Voice  Culture,  or  Organ.)  The  time  re- 
quired to  finish  this  course  is  determined  by  the  needs  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  individual  student.  All  students  must  have  some 
ability  on  the  piano  to  graduate. 

- ,  -  ^  .  .  ^  The  Conservatory  also  provides  a  course  in 
Normal  1  raining  tor  j^Tormal  Training  for  advanced  piano  stu- 
dents  who  wish  to  secure  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate. This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  talks  on  the  art  of  teaching 
piano  technic  and  the  aesthetics  of  the  piano ;  it  affords  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  most  valuable  feature,  opportunity  to  teach  and  of  thus 
putting  into  practice  the  theoretical  knowledge  gained. 

P\/-  r     ni  The  material  for  study  and  musical  recrea- 

lano,  Violin,  Urgan     .       .      ,  •  ,     , 

tion  IS  chosen  with  the  greatest  care  and 

Protessor  Meier  ^^-^^^  ^  ^-^^  ^^  having  a  good  foundation  for 

advanced  and  artistic  work.     At  the  piano  the  principles  of  finger 
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action  and  technique,  upon  which  the  Leschetitzky  and  Virgil  Clavier 
methods  are  based,  are  closely  adhered  to.  All  the  details  regarding 
correct  position  of  the  player  and  his  hands  and  fingers  receive  the 
most  careful  attention,  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  kind  of 
practice  which  will  place  the  technique  upon  a  good,  sound  basis. 
To  do  this  the  needs  and  the  disposition  of  the  individual  student 
must  in  every  case  suggest  the  material  to  be  used,  and  this  includes 
the  best  musical  literature  of  the  old  as  well  as  of  the  modern  school. 
As  the  needs  of  the  students  vary  considerably  it  is  impossible  to 
prescribe  a  definite  course  of  work.  In  all  cases  a  great  many  works 
must  be  studied  in  order  that  a  graceful,  intelligent  and  expressive 
style  of  playing  may  be  acquired. 

Ensemble  Playing.  With  the  advanced  students  in  piano  and 
violin  playing  classes  are  formed  for  the  study  of  the  standard  com- 
positions in  Chamber  Music.  Most  valuable  experience  is  gained  in 
playing  with  others,  and  in  musical  interpretation  that  can  be  ac- 
quired in  no  other  way.    There  is  no  charge  for  this  work. 


Theory  and  History     The  course  in  theory  includes  Harmony, 

of  Music  Counterpoint,  Canon  and  Fugue,  Musical 

Professor  Meier  Form  and  Analysis,  and  Musical  History. 


Voice  Culture,  Singing 


The     Italian    method    is    used.      A    tone 
first  pure  and  then  powerful,  and  an  artistic 
Florence  L.  Milliken        ^^g^  ^^^  simplicity  of  style  are  among  the 

chief  results  sought.  The  instruction  is  adapted  to  individual  needs, 
seeking  first  to  instill  a  clear  idea  of  good  musical  tone,  and  then 
helping  the  pupil  to  overcome  his  especial  difficulties  in  producing 
that  tone. 

The  emphasis  placed  upon  a  correct  mode  of  breathing  and  the 
muscular  development  of  the  throat,  while  serving  as  the  best  founda- 
tion for  vocal  proficiency,  are  valuable  also  as  a  means  of  health.  For 
this  reason  the  course  commends  itself  to  others  besides  those  looking 
to  a  career  as  a  vocalist. 

The  Vocal  Exercises  used  are  those  of  Concone  and  of  Marchesi. 
.Songs  and  advanced  musical  training  will  be  presented  as  the  voice 
reaches  the  requisite  stage  of  development. 
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Sight  Singing  and        Opportunity  is  furnished  to  practice  Sight- 
ru         \Y/    L  singing.     As  all  absolute,  or  instrumental, 

orus       or  music  is  based  on  singing,  it  is  expected 

that  all  music  students  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

The  year   for  the   Conservatory  pupils  is 
Expenses  divided  by  the  Christmas  and  Spring  vaca- 

tions into  three  terms  of  fourteen,  twelve 
and  ten  weeks  each.  Private  lessons  are  thirty  minutes  in  length. 
Cost  of  instruction  can  be  lessened  by  students  joining  in  classes  of 
three.  These  classes  are  given  one  hour,  each  student  receiving 
twenty  minutes  undivided  instruction  and  what  he  may  gain  from  the 
remaining  forty  minutes  given  the  other  two  students.  Students  are 
in  most  cases  advised  to  take  two  lessons  each  week  as  it  ensures 
continuity  in  the  work  and  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Students 
taking  two  private  lessons  per  week  are  admitted  to  a  class  in 
Harmony  without  extra  charge.  Private  lessons  in  theory  are 
charged  at  the  same  rate  as  other  private  lessons. 

Tuition  is  payable  one-half  at  the  beginning  and  the  remainder 
at  the  middle  of  the  term.  Two  lessons  per  week  are  given  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

FALL  TERM  OF  FOURTEEN  WEEKS. 

Beginning  September  12,  1906. 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  and  Organ. 

Private  lessons $35-00 

Classes  of  three,  each 24.00 

Private  lessons,  one  per  week 21.00 

Theory  and   History   of   Music,   one  hour   lesson   per   week, 

in  class  of  six  or  more,  each 10.50 

Sight-singing  in  class,  to  students  taking  other  work  in  Col- 
lege, each 2.50 

To  students  not  taking  other  work,  each 6.00 

Rental  of  Instruments : 

Piano  rent,  six  hours  per  week 3.50 

Rent  for  pipe  organ,  three  hours  per  week 4-20 

For  the  Winter  and  Spring  terms  of  twelve  and  ten  weeks  re- 
spectively, the  tuition  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  above  table. 
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Non-resident  music  students  are  under  the 
General  Information      same  regulations  as  students  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  College. 
New  students  may  enter  at  any  time,  without  loss,  as  most  of  the 
instruction  is  private. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  lessons,  except  in  cases 
of  protracted  illness,  in  which  case  the  School  will  share  the  loss 
equally  with  the  pupil. 

Students  wishing  to  perform  in  public  must  consult  the  teacher. 
All  pupils  are  required  to  be  present  at  each  recital,  concert,  and 
lecture,  unless  excused  by  the  Director. 

Students  of  the  Conservatory  have  use  of  the  College  Dormi- 
tories and  of  the  College  Commons,  where  good  rooms  and  board 
can  be  secured  at  moderate  cost. 

Dj  o  •  ..•        Normal  Art  Course.    Drawing.  In  char- 
rawing  and  raintmg         ,  .,  ,   .  ,  ,      , 

coal,   pencil,  pen  and  mk,   and  other  me- 

Emma  S.  Wyman  diums,  from  ornaments,  casts,  still  life,  and 

life.     Large  scale  drawing  on  blackboard  and  paper,  colored  chalk, 
illustrative  drawing. 

Perspective  and  Object  Drawing.  Illustrating  principles  of 
perspective  memory  drawing  upon  paper  and  blackboard. 

Color.     Water  color  and  chalk  from  still  life,  life  and  landscape. 

Design  and  Composition.  A  special  course  in  design  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  teacher.  A  study  of  line,  light,  dark,  and  color. 
Design  for  wall  paper,  book  covers,  etc. 

Modeling  in  Clay.  From  ornaments,  casts,  and  life,  also  the 
shaping  and  decorating  of  pottery. 

Instrumental  Drawing.  In  its  relation  to  constructive  or  hand 
work  applicable  to  public  schools,  such  as  weaving  and  basketry. 

History  of  Art.     Lectures,  illustrated  by  slides  and  charts. 

Time  Keqiirkd.  'J\vo  years  are  required  to  complete  the  Normal 
Art  Course.  Ten  hours  of  class  work  in  the  Art  School  and  four  in 
the  College  per  week,  will  be  required  of  first  year  students,  each 
half  year. 

'Iwclvc  hours  of  regular  class  work  in  tlie  Art  School  and  ten 
weeks,  tvvr>  hours  jM-r  week,  of  successful  teaching  in  the  department 
will  be  required  of  all  pupils  during  the  second  year. 
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Each  pupil,  during  the  first  year,  will  be  p^iven  ten,  two-hour 
private  class  lessons,  six  in  class,  each  half  year. 

Second  year  students  will  be  given  fifteen,  two-hour  private  class 
lessons,  six  in  class,  each  half  year. 

Pupils  completing  the  Normal  Art  course  will  be  granted  a 
diploma. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semes- 
Cost  of  Instruction       ters,  corresponding  with  the  College.    Tui- 
tion fees  are  payable  in  advance,  are  not 
refunded,  and  are  not  transferable.    Private  lessons,  lost  by  sickness, 
are  made  up  at  the  convenience  of  the  teacher. 

First  year  students,  each  half  year $30.00 

Second  year  students,  each  half  year 40.00 

The  department  is  well  equipped,  having 
Ceramic  Course         one   of  the   largest   and  best   kilns   made, 
therefore  avoiding  the  trouble  of  sending 
the  china  away  to  be  fired.    The  very  latest  methods  are  taught. 

One  of  the  large  and  pleasant  rooms  in  East  College  is  assigned 
for  this  work,  which  is  done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
instructor. 

The  instruction  in  practical  ceramics  w^ll  cover  processes  and 
materials,  the  practical  applications  of  designs  to  dififerent  forms, 
the  use  of  mediums  and  the  method  of  firing. 

Expenses  of  the  course  in  ceramics  are : 

One  lesson  per  w^eek,  each  half  year $15.00 

Two  lessons  per  week,  each  half  year 27.00 

_  .  During   the   coming   year   the   school   will 

xpression  offer  the  following  courses  of  instruction: 

Miss  Wyman  i.     Teachers'  Course. 

2.  Public  Speakers'  Course. 

3.  Public  Readers'  Course. 

4.  General  Culture  Course. 

This  department  attempts  to  develop  the  students  in  facility  of 
literary  interpretation  and  in  power  of  expression.  The  different 
branches  of  the  work  include  physical  training,  voice  training  and 
literary   interpretation.     The   full  course   requires   three   years,   but 
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shorter  courses  may  be  taken.  The  student  who  takes  the  full  course 
will  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  work  in  orations,  debates  and  all 
public  speaking. 

Time  Required.  Length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  various 
courses  is  as  follows  : 

Teachers',  three  years ;  Public  Readers',  three  years ;  Public 
Speakers',  three  years ;  General  Culture,  two  years. 

First  year  students  in  any  of  these  three  courses  will  be  required 
to  take  ten  hours  of  regular  class  work  in  the  School  of  Public 
Speaking,  and  five  hours  in  the  College,  per  week,  each  half  year, 
and  will  be  given  twenty  half-hour  private  lessons  each  half  year. 

Second  year  students  will  be  required  to  take  twelve  hours  of 
regular  class  work  per  week  in  the  School  of  Public  Speaking,  and 
four  hours  in  the  College  each  half  year,  and  will  be  given  twenty 
half-hour  private  lessons  each  half  year. 

Third  year  students  will  be  required  to  take  fifteen  hours'  work 
in  the  School  of  Public  Speaking,  and  will  be  given  seventy-five 
half-hour  priv"ate  lessons  each  half  year. 

Recitals  are  held  at  regular  intervals  during  the  year,  to  which 
the  public  is  invited.  It  is  the  aim  to  have  as  many  artists  appear 
before  the  school  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  have  a 
high  ideal. 

Diplomas  will  be  granted  pupils  finishing  the  work  in  the  three- 
year  courses.  Certificates  showing  amount  of  work  done  will  be 
given  to  pupils  finishing  the  two  years'  course. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semes- 
Cost  of  Instruction      ters  corresponding  with  the  college  calen- 
dar.    Tuition  fees  are  payable  in  advance, 
are  not  refunded  and  arc  not  transferable.     Private  lessons  lost  on 
account  of  sickness  will  be  made  up  at  convenience  of  teacher. 

First  year  students,  ten  class  hours  and  twenty  half-hour  pri- 
vate lessons,  each  half  year v$38.oo 

Second  year  students,  twelve  hours  of  regular  class  work  per 

week  and  twenty  half-lion r  ])rivatc  lessons,  each  half  year.   40.00 

Third  year  students,  fifteen  liours  of  regular  class  work,  and 

.seventy-five  half-hour  private  lessons,  each  half  year 62.00 

Private  lessons  of  one  hour,  each i  -oo 


Degrees  Conferred,  June,  1  905 

■  With  the  Present  Address  of  Members  of  Class  of  1905. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Course. 

Florence  Isabella  Eggleston  High  School,  Elroy 

May  Brainard  Hill Rosendale 

Charles  William  Holbrook High  School,  Clinton,  la. 

Albert  James  Lobb High  School,  Chippewa  Falls 

George  Clark  Merrell,  Manufacturing  Chemist  with  William   S.   Merrell 

Chemical  Co.,  Cincinnati  O. 
Chester  Birney  Morse.  .Engineering  Department  C.  &  N.  W.  R'y-  Co.,  Antigo 

Jennie  Marion  Owens High  School,  No.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

John  Abbott  Powell Columbia  Law  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Augusta  Louise  Reichmuth High  School,  Sturgis,  S.  D. 

Nellie  Dora  Sanford High  School,  Green  Bay 

Samuel  Ray  Scholes High  School,  Wausau 

William  Hill  Thompson Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gertrude  Mary  Utter High  School,  Waupun 

Arthur  James  Wiesender Johns  Hopkins  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  Lloyd  Williams Jeffeison  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Students 

S.  denotes  Smith  Hall.     B.  denotes  Bartlett  Cottage. 

Graduate  Students. 

Eggleston,  Florence  Isabella,  527  Watson  St Ripon 

Older,  Margaret  Abiah,  221  W.  Fond  du  Lac  St Ripon 

Spooner,  Jessie  Ellen,  512  Metomen  St Ripon 

Wolf,  Ida,  200  Eureka  St Ripon 

Senior  Class. 

Anders,  Frank  Lafayette,  435  Watson  St Fargo,  N.  D. 

Dexter,  Frank  Norman,  625  Lincoln  St Ripon 

Gifford,  Burtus  Seneca,  426  Ransom  St Fond  du  Lac 

Goodrich,  Grace  Gertrude,  Oshkosh  Road Ripon 

Hargrave,  Josephine  Ruth,  415  Thorn  St Ripon 

Hargrave,  Mary  Bertha,  415  Thorn  St Ripon 

Kellogg,  Aimee  Laura,  Oshkosh  Road Ripon 

Morse,  Cora  Eugenie,  614  Lincoln  St Ripon 

Newcomb,  Morton  Mayne,  202  S Osseo 

Pickert,  Charles  Custer,  202  S Berlin 

Piekarski,  Frances,  21  B Berlin 

Rawlings,  Mabel  Eva,  19  B . St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Richardson,  Elizabeth,  22  B Menasha 

Skidmore,  Lewis  Herbert,  208  S Stockbridge 

Thomas,  David,  426  Ransom  St Wales 

Vandervelde,  Bartholomew,  300  S Waupun 

Volk,  Fred  Eugene,  216  Elm  St Gillett 

Junior  Class, 

Barlow,  Bessie  lone,  1 17  W.  Fond  du  Lac  St Ripon 

Crowther,  Lillian  Edith,  Berlin  Road Ripon 

Dexter,  Martha  Torrey,  625  Lincoln  St Ripon 

Foote,  Lois  Emma,  534  Watson  St Ripon 

Hemp,  Bernard  Ford,  315  Houston  St Ripon 

Hill,  Annie  Houstan,  19  B Merrill 

LaTourcttc,  Alexandrine,  20  B Fenton,  Mich. 

I^;bb,   Ida   I'.elle,  501   Liberty  St Ril)on 

Williams,  Robert,  426  Ransom  St Llangernyw,  Abergele,  N.  Wales 

Wills,  Robert  1  larrison*,  423  Woodside  Ave Rosciidale 

WilLs,  Sara  ICdith,  410  Watson  St Roseiidale 

Zobcl,  Edgar  I  Icrman,  603  Watson  St Ripon 


♦  Died  I'Vbrnary  22,  1906. 
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Sophomore  Class. 

Barnes.  Bessie  Bly,  13  B Waiipun 

Brewer,  Ida  Myrtilla,  545  Watson  St Ripon 

Brooks,  Flora  Ella,  3  B Dartford 

Brooks,  Halbert,  206  S Dartford 

Bnmby,  Mary  Tillie,  Corner  Houston  and  Seward  Sts Ripon 

Dexter,  Emily  Smith,  625  Lincoln  St Ripon 

Dexter,  John  Smith,  625  Lincoln  St Ripon 

Folbrecht,  Edwin  Ferdinand*,  303  S Wauzeka 

Fordice,  Frances,  9  B Eldorado 

Gibson,  Blanche  Mignon,  11   B Clinton ville 

Haigh,  Frank  Loyal,,  203  S Dartford 

Hargrave,  Christina  Russell,  331  State  St Ripon 

Kaiser,  William  Louis,  305  S Sheboygan 

Kidder,  Samuel  Theodore,  434  Thorn  St Ripon 

King,  Earl,  115  Thorn  St Ripon 

LaTourette,  Winifred,  20  B Fenton,  Mich. 

Marchant,  Eloise  Lucy,  15  B Rosendale 

Merrell,  Edna  Huntington,  302  Elm  St Ripon 

Owens,  Thomas,  504  Watson  St Randolph 

Richardson,  Newton  Page,  107  S Menasha 

Sanford,  Frances,  459  Congress Ripon 

Sheldon,  Nina  Mary,  6  B Rosendale 

Sherwood,  Robert  Griffin,  513  Woodside  Ave Ripon 

Thompson,  Ruth,  410  Watson  St Ripon 

Tompkins,  Gilbert  Hambledon,  301  S : Wauwatosa 

Toombs,  Helen,  107  Doty  St Ripon 

West,  Lee  Benjamin Ripon 

Zobel,  Lola,  Corner  Blossom  and  Blackburn  Sts Ripon 

Freshman  Class. 

Atwood,  Edward  Williams,  302  S Shansi,  China 

Barlow,  Hazel,  117  W.  Fond  du  Lac  St Ripon 

Bigford,  Gifford,  205  S Manawa 

Bong,  Charles  Karl,  308  S Green  Bay 

Broker,  Albert  Edward,  230  Watson  St Lindsey 

Brownell,  Joseph  Daniel,  201  S Ashland 

Coleman,  Arthur  Roy,  102  S Reedsburg 

Davis,  John  N.,  117  Watson  St Randolph 

Davison,  Pearl,  109  W.  Fond  du  Lac  St Ripon 

DeBoth,  Edward  Raymond,  308  S Green  Bay 

Dixon,  Raymond  Ephraim,  302  S Kingston 

Eklund,  Ella  Julia  Agnes,  9  B Cokato,  Minn. 

Friedrich,  George,  207  S Fond  du  Lac 


Died  March  3,  1906. 
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Frost,  Mabel  Hattic,  15  B Almond 

Fuller,  Clinton  Edgar,  206  S Recdsburg 

Gilkey,  Irene  Elizabeth,  7  B Grand  Rapids 

Griffith,  Fred,  202  Thorn  St Fairwater 

Griffiths,  Ellen  Montgomery,  13  B Rosendale 

Hodge,  Willard  Wellington,  512  Ransom  St Waunakee 

Homstcd,  Lonis  E,  201  S Dorchester 

Hughes,  Helen,  309  Seward  St Ripon 

Johnston,  Ada  M.,  302  Elm  St Waupun 

Jussen,  Paula  Adelaide,  306  Jackson  St Ripon 

Keck,  Clarence,  207  S Fond  du  Lac 

Lamb,  Jeanette  Hilda,  216  Elm  St Roberts 

LeFebre,  Jan  Johannes,  303  S Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Marcks,  Kate  Wilhelmina,  204  State  St Pepin 

McCray,  Francis  Augustus,  206  S Dartford 

Miller,  Clarence  Wilmot,  426  Ransom  St Rosendale 

Miller,  Ethel,  206  E.  Blossom  St Ripon 

Miller,  Myrle,  Corner  Grove  and  Oak  Sts Ripon 

Morse,  Harriet  Jennie,  540  Ransom  St Ripon 

Murray,  Edna,  Seward  St Ripon 

Nason,  Charles  W.,  408  Eureka  St Ripon 

Newschwander,  Wilfred  Williams,  loi  S Green  Bay 

Nolan,  Phillip  Edward,  307  S Green  Bay 

Oelkc,  Ella  Alvina,  3  B .Dartford 

Pares,  Edward  Burnaby,  301  S Wauwatosa 

Prout,  Sadie  Malvina,  204  State  St Ripon 

Ramsey,  Orrin  Palmer,  205  S Reedsburg 

Rcscburg,  Walter  John,  306  S Kiel 

Sizcr,  William  Jabez,  302  S Fond  du  Lac 

Smith,  Carey  Kelhan,  131  E.  Fond  du  Lac  Si Ripon 

Smith,  Ernest  George,  627  Lincoln  St Randolph 

Stewart,  Earl  W.,  117  Watson  St " Princeton 

Talbot,  Jessie,  21   B Berlin 

Thomas,  Jessie,  120  Thorn  St Ripon 

Udell,  Nona,  627  Lincoln  Si Pittsvillc 

Victs,  Rupert,  102  S West  Salem 

Walker,  Alice  Edna,  407  Thorn  St Ripon 

Vahr.  Edmund  Adolph,  307  S Princeton 

Zobel,  Alma  Magdalena,  Corner  IMossoiu  aiul  lUackburn  Sts Ril)on 


ACADEMY 

Bacon,  Nellie  Edna,  518  Woodsidc  Ave Ripon 

Bast,  Charles  Peter,  208  S Rockfield 

Burg,  Allen  G.,  843  Metomen  St Calumetville 

Cease,  Bessie  LuVcrgne,  17  B Fairwater 

Cook,  Floyd,  302  Elm  St Fifield 
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Cotton,  Horace,  303  S Elgin,  111. 

Cotton,  William  Jacobs,  315  Ransom  St Elgin,  III. 

Craig,  Clark,  121  Blossom  St Ripon 

Craig,  George  Utley,  121  Blossom  St Ripon 

Currey,  Grover  Murdock,  108  S Chicago 

Currie,  Herbert,  200  S Wanwatosa 

Delaney,  Joseph  P.,  307  S Green  Bay 

Dexter,  Paul  Lathrop,  625  Lincoln  St Ripon 

Edwards,  Morgan,  306  S Oshkosh 

Ellis,  Kenneth  Malcolm,  205  S Wausau 

Evans,  Rowland,  627  Lincoln  St Cambria 

Farnham,  Lila  Ethel,  7  B Augusta 

Hall,  Mildred  Grace,  17  B Rush  Lake 

Hammer,  Emelene  Elizabeth,  14  B Milwaukee 

Hodge,  Lawrence,  315  Ransom  St Waunakee 

Irvine  William,  Oshkosh  St New  Haven,  Conn. 

Johnson,  Earl,  100  S Neshkoro 

Leege,  Walter,  339  E.  Fond  du  Lac  St Neshkoro 

Norton,  Thomas  Marston,  200  S Wauwatosa 

Oosten-Saken,  Walter,  302  Elm  St Waupun 

Parks,  Ruth,  18  B New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sattler,  Emma  James,  737  Metomen  St Ripon 

Shay,  Edson  Caswell,  107  S Armstrong  Creek 

Smith,  Granger  Wheaton,  131  E.  Fond  du  Lac  St Ripon 

Wilson,  Jessie,  558  Newberry  St Ripon 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Bean,  Mildred  Frances Wautoma 

Blaisdell,  Mellie  Marie Brandon 

Bonnell,  Margaret  Isabel Ripon 

Craig,  George  Utley Ripon 

Durham,   Minnie  Lorraine Ripon 

Ellis,  Kenneth  Malcolm Wausau 

Farnham,  Lila  Ethel Augusta 

Field,  Lena  Maria Providence,  R.  I. 

Foote,  Lois  Emma Ripon 

Foster,  Bertha  Amelia Ripon 

Gilkey,  Irene  Elizabeth Grand  Rapids 

Hall,  Mildred  Grace Ripon 

Hayden,  Evelyn  Shewell Chicago 

Hughes,  Stewart  Wilson Ripon 

Hughes,  Margaret Ripon 

Kidder,  Charles  Joseph Ripon 

Knop,  Dena  Lucinda Ripon 

Lueck,  Elizabeth  Amelia Ripon 

Luedlkc,  Elvira  Evelina Markesan 
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Marcks,   Kate   Wilhelmina Pepin 

Oelke,  Ella  Alvina Dartford 

Scovel,  Blanche  Isabel Almond 

Taintor,  Mary  Buckley Ripon 

Weida,  Francis  Wharton Ripon 

Wilkes.  Flora  Ella Ripon 

Yahr.  Edmund  Adolph Princeton 


ART 

Atwood,  Edward  William Sliansi,  China 

Broker.  Albert  Edward Lindsey 

Butts,  Mary   Brandon 

Chambers,  Gertrude   Ripon 

Cole,  Ada  Dartford 

Dickson,  Fannie  Amanda Brandon 

Eggleston,  Bessie Ripon 

Griffiths,  Ellen  Montgomery Rosendale 

Hitchcock,  Bird  Blanche Brandon 

Hughes,  Helen  Ripon 

Kidder,  Mary  Agnes Ripon 

Krause,  Busian  Elwyn Ripon 

Schneider,  Adalia  Elelcn Ripon 

Wheeler.  Susan  Brandon 


Student  Organizations 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Joseph  D.  Brownell,  '09 President 

Earl  King,  '08 Vice-President 

Frank  L.  Haigh,  '08 Corresponding  Secretary 

Raymond  E.  Dixon,  '09 Recording  Secretary 

Thomas  Owens,  '08 Treasurer 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Mary  T.  Biimby,  '08 President 

Ruth  Thompson,  '08 Vice-President 

Ella  J.  A.  Eklund,  '09 Secretary 

Sara  E.  Wills,  '07 Treasurer 

Lila  E.  Farnham,  '10 Organist 

Editors  College  Days. 

Lewis  H.  Skidmore,  '06 Editor-in-Chief 

Aimee  L.  Kellogg,  '06 Assistant 

Frances  Piekarski,  '07 Local  and  Personal 

Bernard  G.  Hemp,  '07 Local  and  Personal 

Sara  E.  Wills,  '07 Exchange 

William  L.  Kaiser,  '08 Athletics 

Lovila  M.  Mosher,  '81 Alumni  Editor 

Fred  E.  Volk,  '06 Business  Manager 

Athletic  Association. 

Fred  E.  Volk,  '06 President 

Bernard  F.  Hemp,  '07 Vice-President 

Burtus  S.  Gifford,  '06 Secretary 

Charles  K.  Bong,  '09 Manager  Football  Team 

Orrin  P.  Ramsey,  '09 Captain  Football  Team 

Bernard  F.  Hemp,  '07 Manager  Basketball  Team 

Bartholomew  Vandervelde,  '06 Captain  Basketball  Team 

Samuel  T.  Kidder,  '08 Manager  Track  Team 

Halbert  Brooks,  '08 Captain  Track  Team 

RiPON  College  Glee  Club. 

Burtus  S.  Gififord President 

Robert  O.  Williams Secretary 

Wilbur  A.  Sisson Business  Manager 

Bernard  F.  Hemp Assistant  Manager 

Arnold  E.  Knop .Leader 
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Young  Ladies'  Glee  Club. 

Mabel  E.  Rawlings President 

Christina  R.   Hargrave Secretary 

Elizabeth  Richardson Treasurer 

Lila  E.  Farnham Pianist 

Athenian. 

Joseph  D.  Brownell President 

Raymond  E.  Dixon Vice-President 

Willard  W.  Hodge Secretary 

Charles  K.  Bong Treasurer 

Earl  W.  Stewart Director 

Fred  E.  Volk Director 

Lewis  H.  Skidmore Director 

ECOLIAN. 

Mary  B.  Hargrave President 

Mabel  H.  Frost Vice-President 

Ella  A.  Oelke Treasurer 

Edna   H.    Merrell Secretary 

PlIILOMATHEAN. 

Allen  G.  Burg President 

Granger  W.  Smith Vice-President 

Lawrence   Hodge    Secretary 

Charles   P.   P>ast Treasurer 


Alumni  Associations 

Society  of  Alumni. 

I*\)nnded  in  1873. 

President D.  H.  Holbrook,  Fond  du  Lac 

Vice-President H.  S.  Cooke,  Chicago 

Treasurer Mrs.  J.  E.  Spooner,  Ripon 

Secretary Miss  Lovila  M.  Mosher,  Wanpun 

Chicago  Association. 

President Rev.  Fred  L.  Selden,  532  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Ravenswood,  111. 

Vice-President W.  A.  Merriman,  5505  Cornell  Ave. 

Secretary W.  R.  Davis,  6138  Lexington  Ave. 

Treasurer C.  P.  Coffin,  Evanston 

Historian Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Kansas  City  Association. 

President Albert  Franklin  Rust,  207  Thayer  Bldg. 

Vice-President C.  H.  Smalley,  546  Walnut  St. 

Secretary William  Foulkes,  161 5  N.  Seventh  St. 

Treasurer Calvin  B.  Norton 

Northv^^est  Association. 

President Paul  J.  Thompson,  Boston  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer Will  B.  Geery,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ripon  College  Advancement  Association. 

President John  G.  Ingalls,  800  Royal  Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Vice  President Wm.  B.  Geery,  St.  Paul  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Secretary Fred  W.  Rogers,  Wells  Bldg.,  Milw^aukee 

Treasurer Carroll  Atwood,  Wells  Bldg.,  Milwaukee 
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